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I. 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN CONNEXION WITH 
THE WORK OF MAN.« 


Tuat there is a work of the Holy Spirit essential to the salvation 
of man is clearly taught in Scripture, and has been always received 
among the fundamental doctrines of the Christian church. The 
nature of the case implies that such a work must be in accordance 
both with the character of the Holy Spirit, and with the consti- 
tution of man. As the doctrine is one of those which are revealed 
in the Scriptures, it can be rightly apprehended only by a careful 
and devout consideration of what the Scriptures teach. 

What the Scriptures manifestly teach is, that a Divine power 
works in the heart of fallen and depraved man in such a way that 
he becomes holy. What is so done is, specially, the work of the 
Holy Spirit. By this work holiness is not only begun, but carried 
on and completed in the human heart. Under a great variety of 
language, partly figurative and partly literal, this work is described 
as regenerating, sanctifying, strengthening, comforting, as the 
witness to the believer of his adoption into the family of God, and 
as the earnest,—pledge,—firstfruits of future blessedness. It is 
likewise the plain doctrine of the Scriptures, that this Divine work 
is personal to every believer, constant, and not merely an act which, 
once performed, is present afterwards only in its effects. 

The same Scriptures clearly teach, that it is by believing ‘ the 
truth, and acting according to the truth, that the holiness of the 
renewed heart is manifested, guided, and sustained. 

The power of the Holy Spirit does no violence to any physical, 
intellectual, or moral law, or mode of action, in human nature. 


* On the Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church in the Conversion of 


the World. By the Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, D.D. Second Edition. Snow, 
London. 1845. 
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The spiritual power to which we are referring is frequently 
represented in the Scriptures as working freely, spontaneously, 
and with sovereignty, carrying out a gracious purpose of the Eternal 
Mind. It is promised. Men are directed to pray for it. To this 
power the success of apostolic preaching is ascribed; and, so far as 
we can see, its working in the hearts of men, to renew them, is 
connected, in a way more orderly and certain than is generally 
understood, with the faith and earnestness of the preachers of the 
Gospel. It is because of this connexion, as we judge, that so much 
power is attributed by the sacred writers to the Gospel. Because 
the Gospel is ‘ believed,’ it has power. It has none on the heart of 
him who does not ‘believe’ it. When it is believed, it is ‘the 
power of God unto salvation.” It is ‘the word of truth,’ with 
which, ‘of his own will,’ the Father of lights ‘begat us, that we 
should be a kind of firstfruits of his creatures.’ It is ‘ the incor- 
ruptible seed, which liveth and abideth for ever,’ of which we are 
‘born again ;’ it is ‘the engrafted word, which is able to save any 
souls.’ For the same reason, apparently, the great change which 
issues in spiritual conversion is sometimes ascribed to men: hence 
the apostle says of Onesimus, ‘Whom J have begotten in my 
bonds ;’ and to the Corinthians, ‘In Christ Jesus J have begotten 
you by the Gospel.’ 

As the truth which the Gospel reveals is the truth which the 
Holy Spirit inspired men to teach, it accords with the strain of 
scriptural instruction to represent the work which is done by the 
truth in the mind of a believer, as the work of the Spirit. The 
truth is His truth; the teaching of the truth is His teaching ; the 
effect produced by the truth is the effect produced by Him. In 
like manner, the work of the preacher of the Gospel, in presenting 
and urging the Gospel, may be called the work of the Spirit, as it 
is work done for the Spirit, under his guidance, by means of his 
truth, and rendered efficacious by his grace. From the voluntary 
and spontaneous movement of the human heart, in turning from 
sin to holiness, it is not uncommon, in the Scriptures, to deal with 
this great change barely as a fact, and to impress it upon men 
simply as a duty: ‘turn yourselves and ye shall live; make you a 
new heart and a new spirit.’ ‘Save yourselves from this unto- 
ward generation.’ ‘Repent ye, therefore, and turn yourselves.’ 
(émorpépare.) 

A regard for systematic consistency, combined with a predilection 
for one or other of the four great principles—Divine grace— 
personal freedom—the duty of seeking the conversion of others,— 
and the power of the Divine word—all and equally involved in the * 
fact of a man’s conversion,—has led not a few preachers and 
writers to views of this work which are only partially true, and 
which, when given as the whole case, are not an adequate, and there- 
fore not the true, account of the matter. 7 
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In the first place—There are those who, from a strong conviction 
of the grace of God, and of the honours due to the Divine Spirit, 
are apt to overlook, what is not more true, but as true, namely, the 
doctrine of the Scripture, and the doctrine of experience, that the 
zeal, love, patience, and earnestness of parents, ministers, teachers, 
and Christians in every walk of life, are called for, in order to the 
conversion of our fellow-sinners. The same persons are, for the 
same reason, apt to overlook the voluntariness and the duty of 
turning to God. Hence they are tempted to use disparaging, and 
sometimes harsh, language in reference to the activity of Christians 
in labouring for the conversion of others; and they are likewise 
fond of dwelling with exclusive and exaggerated emphasis on the 
weakness, the deadness, the utterly hopeless state of every uncon- 
verted soul. The error of such persons does not lie in holding for 
truth that which is not true—namely, the grace of the Holy Spirit 
in conversion; but it lies im not holding other views which are 
equally true, and therefore perfectly consistent with the truth 
which they do hold. The tendency of this partial holding of the 
truth is to produce narrowness of mind; insensibility ; indolence ; 
the passiveness of fatalism; an affectation of superior spirituality 
and concern for the honour of Divine grace; aud a rude or super- 
cilious contempt of others who, with more practical views, a more 
energetic conscience, and a more earnest devotion to the work 
which has been given them to do, are actively engaged in seeking 
the salvation of their fellow-man from sin and misery. 

In the second place ; there are those who take plain and obvious 
views of the voluntary nature of human actions, of the responsi- 
bility of men to God for all such actions, and of the consequent 
duty of men to turn to God; but with all these plain and serip- 
tural views of man’s duty, they forget, or they reject, the doctrine 
to which we have just been referring, and which, we must repeat, 
is as true as the doctrine which they hold, and, because true, cannot 
be inconsistent with any other truth. They are right—certainly 
right—in urging on men what is their duty: they are specially 
right in urging this, and showing its reasonableness, and its 
accordance with the Scriptures, in all those cases in which this 
duty has been theoretically denied, and. so denied, as to frame out 
of the denial an excuse for persisting in sin, and neglecting either 
one’s own salvation or the salvation of others ;—yet they are not 
right, but grievously in error, when they deny the grace of God in | 
the work of the Holy Spirit, and expect to turn men, or induce 
men to turn themselves, to God, without the bestowment of that 
grace. The tendency of the partial holding of the truth in this 
direction, is to produce an indevout habit of mind; to prevent the 
consciousness of dependence ; to foster self-sufficiency ; to mistake 
the temporary effects of sympathy and moral suasion for spiritual 
conversion ; to be content with a most superficial mode of thinking 
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on religious subjects; to extend the profession of religion far 
beyond its vital power; and to enlarge the church at the cost of 
its intelligence, purity, and strength. 
In the third place: there are those who see in Scripture, how 

the ministry of earnest believers is employed by God in calling 

men to himself; and who are urged by their convictions, by their 

compassion, and by the example of holy men, to lay themselves 

out for the salvation of others; but for want of believing, or 
practically remembering, the doctrine of Divine grace, and the 
fact of human depravity, their attention is too exclusively fixed on 

the simple truth, that they must seek to turn men from their sins. 
This is a truth. It is a momentous truth. It is such a truth 

that where it is not acted on, men do not turn to God, but perish 
in their sins. Still this is not the whole truth relating to the 
conversion of men. So far as it goes, it is true; and, being true, 

it guides the mind that holds it in the direction which is pleasing 

to the Revealer of all truth. But whenever this truth is so held 
as to displace others, alike revealed, and equally important in their 
practical influence, the mind so holding it is in error. Nor is this 
error without its baleful effects. It unduly estimates a man’s own 
labours, and his personal or official importance. It excites un- 
founded expectations of success. It agitates the heart of a good 
man with painful, yet useless, anxieties. It disturbs the calmness 
and submissiveness of reliance on God. It sows the seeds of 
bitter disappomtment. It necessitates failure. It brings dis- 
honour on the Gospel, as though it were not sufficient to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it has been given. 

In the fourth place: there are those who fix their attention on 
the word—the Gospel—as the means of saving believers; and 
finding, as we have previously noticed, that the regeneration of 
men is ascribed to that word, they instantly conclude, that there 
is no work of the Holy Spirit, besides the power of Divine truth on 
the human mind. According to their mode of thinking, the regene- 
rating power of the Spirit zs the regenerating power of the truth. 
They say that the Spirit is in the word; that ‘the constant and 
permanent presence of the saving power and influence of the Holy 
Spirit is in the word of truth ;’ that the Spirit is thus ‘ present in 
the word, as surely and abidingly as magnetism in the loadstone or 

light in the presence of the sun, as vitality is in a seed, or the water of 
salvation in a well ;’ that ‘the word is the perpetual seat and con- 
stant medium of the influences of the Holy Spirit” As we have 
said of other views, so we say of this,—not that it is untrue, but 
that it is far from being the whole truth on this subject. It can- 
not be safely questioned that the Holy Spirit is the revealer of 
Divine truth ; that the Gospel is the expression of his mind; that 
the Gospel works effectually in them that believe ; that this working 
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of the Gospel is, indirectly and mediately, the working of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet we find declarations in Scripture, principles, facts, 
implications, which, as we understand them, go beyond these 
admitted truths, and require a work of the Holy Spirit in the 
man bringing him into that state in which it is necessary he 
should be in order that he may embrace the word so as to be saved 
by believing it. In no other way can we understand the ‘ pouring 
out of the Spirit,’ and the numerous passages of Scripture in 
which the work of the Spirit in man is described. If it should be 
maintained that there is no work of the Spirit, but the operation 
of the truth which he has revealed in the Gospel, our answer 
would be ;—‘ this is the perversion of a great truth into a great 
error ;’ for surely, however true it may be, and indeed is, that the 
Holy Spirit was the revealer of the Gospel, it is just as true that 
the Holy Spirit is to be prayed for by those who have the Gospel, 
and that he is now actually and personally working in them that 
believe. If it should be admitted that there is a personal agency 
of the Spirit going on in the church; then what that Spirit 
does is either on the word, adding to its power, or in the man, 
leading him to attend to the word, to believe it, and to act or wait 
as it directs him. As to the Spirit acting on the word so as to 
bless it, to strengthen it, to make it efficacious, we do not profess 
ourselves able to attach any thought whatever to the expressions : 
every attempt to do so ends in absurdity. Does any man seriously 
think that the truth can be made more true, more evident, more 
interesting, more energetic, whilst every syllable in the Bible 
remains as it was? Can any light be thus thrown, upon the 
sacred page? Is the Gospel susceptible of any improvement ? 
Is not the truth revealed,—the truth out of the mind, the same 
truth, when it becomes the truth believed, the truth in the mind? 
Again; as to the Spirit working in the man, leading him to attend 
to the word, this working is either by means of the word or not: 
if it is thought to be by means of the word, a somewhat curious 
contradiction follows, namely, that a word not attended to is the 
means of leading a man to it; while this word cannot be the 
means of anything at all to one who does not attend to it! If, on 
the other hand, it is conceded that the Spirit works in some way 
in the heart of man to induce him to attend seriously and earnestly 
to the Gospel, we are not careful to dispute with any man on the 
inscrutable mystery of the mode in which the Spirit of God works 
in the spirit of man ‘to will and to do.” But it behoves us to be 
careful in seeing to it that ingenious theories and inappropriate 
analogies are not substituted for sacred truth. 

It is now about nine years since a treatise on ‘The Union of the 


‘Holy Spirit and the Church in the Conversion of the World,’ was 


published by the Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, of Stafford. Last year the 
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author (now the Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, D.D., of Coward College) pub- 
lished a ‘ second edition, carefully revised.’ To many of our readers 
this volume is well known as the production of a vigorous, well- 
furnished, and ingenious mind. The plan of the work is well 
conceived, and it is skilfully elaborated in all its parts. The 
language is popular, nervous, rich, and glowing. The practical 
character of the whole is admirably sustained. It has the charm 
of earnestness. It has also that charm which belongs to the 
productions of a man who thinks for himself, resolutely struggling 
against prejudices in his own mind, and manfully grappling with 
them in the minds of others. Many of his interpretations of 
Scripture are striking and satisfactory. His illustrations are often 
very happy. He deals closely with his reader, and honestly, urging 
what he holds as truth with the seriousness and persuasiveness of a 
sincere believer. His manner of appealing to Christians, beseeching 
them to care for the conversion of the world, and showing how 
much they may do, and can do, and ought to do, for this grand 
object, is a good specimen of bold and faithful exhortation. It 
would be a very gross misrepresentation of the author to describe 
him as undervaluing the agency of the Holy Spirit. His great aim 
is to keep that agency in view; to press it on men’s thoughts; to 
free it from what he conceives to be misconceptions ; to encourage 
the church in co-operating with it; and largely to set in motion 
the human agencies, by which he expects, in union with that of the 


Spirit, the conversion of the world. On the greater part of the 


work, and on its general design, we have no language to use but 
that of unfeigned admiration and cheerful eulogy. On one subject, 
not specially connected with the theme of the work to which we 
have adverted, we think it due to Dr. Jenkyn to give him the 
expression of our entire sympathy. We mean—the independence 
and originality of his mode of viewing theological truths. We hail 
him as a brother in the fraternity to which truth is dearer than 
names. We have no fears that freedom of thought, in relation to 
human systems of theology, can, of itself, be injurious to the 
interests of religion. We know not of any reason why he should 
think on any theological question as other men have thought, if 
he does not see the proofs that they have thought sound and 
consistent with the word of God. We cannot think that argu- 
ments can be put down by authorities which are not inspired. We 
catch no answer in a sneer. To us there is no force, or very little, 
in a long-cherished prejudice :—if the prejudice be well grounded, 
as many prejudices are, let the ground be shown; if it is not well 
grounded, let it fall. If any view put forth be inconsistent with 
Scripture, fairly interpreted, let the true interpretation be given, 
and the inconsistency exposed. If even a logical consequence of 
any position be considered dangerous to some acknowledged truth, 
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or some practical obligation, let the consequence be shown to follow 
by logical necessity from the position, and let it be rejected, or 
modified according to the settled laws of human thought. If, in 
urging one truth, he has overlooked or obscured any other truth, 
let not the truth he holds be repudiated ; but let the other truth, 
which he does not hold, or holds too feebly, be clearly and strongly 
brought out with its appropriate evidence. In all this we are sure 
of the author’s concurrence ; and we will not do him the injustice 
and discourtesy of imagining that he would accept—what we will 
not offer—an apology for the free strictures we are about to make 
on some portions of his very able and interesting volume. 

1. It strikes us that in this treatise the writer gives inconsistent 
views of the work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of a sinner. 
We are told, that ‘in the doctrine of influences, the Holy Spirit 
appears the absolute and sovereign agent, dispensing to all, severally, 
as he pleases. In dispensing these influences, the Holy Spirit 
exercises a personal will, a spontaneous desire of his own, an indi- 
vidual complacency, as well as an official design. It is the exercise 
of this personal will and intent in the disposal of the Divine 
influences, that forms what is called in theology the doctrine of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit.’ (pages 10, 11.) Again we are told— 
‘the influence of the Holy Spirit is moral, acting on the moral 
principles of the mind.’ (465.) That conversion is ‘ putting a man 
in a position or condition for Divine influences to have their due 
course on his powers, and their native tendency on his character, 
it is putting him in a train of direct communication with the 
“supply of the Spirit.”’? (470.) Again, ‘The necessity of this 
influence of the Holy Spirit does noé arise from the depravity of 
human nature, any more than the necessity of physical mfluences 
arises from any wrong direction or defective operation in na- 
ture.” (468, 469.) (‘Material nature’ it should have been.) 
‘Moral suasion consists not in the influence of a person, but in the 
influence of truth. In the conversion of sinners the Holy Spirit 
does more than this.’ (119.) ‘ Besides wielding and administering 
all the influences in the universe, the Holy Spirit is supposed and 
declared in the Scriptures, to be exercising an influence separate 
and distinct from them all; an influence which is personal, and 
which is his own as a distinct subsistence. It is the exercise of 
this distinct, individual, and personal influence, i. e. the influence 
of his own subsistence and character, that is understood in Christian 
and Scriptural theology by the phrase—“'The influences of the 
Spirit.” (49, 50.) ‘he Holy Spirit does nothing to the word, 
or vehicle of truth.’ (464.) ‘The Spirit accomplishes nothing but 
what the sinner, as he is, is blamed for not accomplishing.’ (465.) 
‘The constant and permanent presence of the saving power and 
influence of the Holy Spirit is in the word of truth. (85.) In 
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these passages, and in their several coutexts, the work of the Holy 
Spirit is described as a presence ; a power; an influence; wielding 
and administering influences ; a moral power, which is not personal ; 
a personal influence, which is not moral; an influence which, 
though in the universe, is ‘besides,’ ‘separate, and distinguished 
from, all the influences in the universe ;’ an influence ‘not needed 
because of the depravity of human nature,’ and yet accomplishing 
that, and only that which the sinner, as he is, is blamed for not 
accomplishing. 

We have studied these passages of the volume over and over 
again; but we have failed in deriving from them a consistent view 
of what the author wishes us to understand by the doctrine of the 
Influences of the Holy Spirit. We have not only studied them, 
but we have communcd with not a few of the most learned, as well 
as with several plain, practical Christians, who have acknowledged 
that they felt the same difficulty. What we do understand is 
this: the writer’s main position is, that the Holy Spirit does not 
act directly in the man, but indirectly on the man, through the 
truth ; and yet with this main position, he has an idea of the 
Spirit’s person and character, acting in the man; which means, if 
we understand it, that the view which the man derives from the 
truth, of the person and character of the Holy Spirit, has an 
influence, apart from the influence of his views on other subjects, 
derived from the same truth. While he regards all revealed truth 
as abounding in latent energies, he seems to regard this particular 
truth as containing an influence so distinct and peculiar as to 
constitute what theologians mean by ‘the influences of the Spirit.’ 
There is an appearance of teaching that the Spirit acts only in the 
truth, and also, that the Spirit acts in some other way than that 
of acting in the truth. 

2. The author seems to rely on analogies, which fail in a just 
application to the precise question. The question is, ‘ What is 
done by the Spirit in the regeneration of a sinner?’ It is con- 
ceded, that ‘ giving a heart of flesh, —‘ begetting, —‘ regenerating,’ 
—‘ quickening,’ —‘ raising from the dead,-—‘ new creation,’—are 
figurative expressions; at the same time it must be maintained 
that such figures would not have been used by the Holy Spirit in 
describing his own work, if the same direct power, by which alone 
such effects could be literally produced, is not at work in producing 
the results, which these expressions illustrate ; and if, moreover, 
this direct power does not work in a manner which differs from the 
analogy of ordinary events. These figures are applied to the 
Divine power of the Spirit in beginning the work which issues in 


_ Conversion, and they would mislead, instead of instructing us, if 


the working of the Spirit in the regeneration of a sinner were the 
same, or similar, with that of carrying on the ordinary processes of 
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nature, whether spiritual or material. Now the analogies relied 
on by the ingenious writer of this volume, are taken from such 
orderly processes both in spiritual and material nature. 

What the author calls ‘ physical influences,’ are illustrated by 
frequent references to the action of the magnet on iron. Here 
we submit to the author, and to his readers, there is no analogy 
whatever to the case of the conversion of a sinner, even if there 
were—which we need not discuss—any analogy to the operation of 
moral means in the ordinary processes of human action. The iron 
has no spontaneity. The iron on which the magnet acts, is not 
deranged, disordered, in a wrong position, or m wrong circum- 
stances, for being acted upon by the magnet. But ‘the sinner’ is, 
by the very use of that term, understood to act voluntarily, and 
his voluntary acting is understood to be habitually wrong in relation 
to the will of God. That which the Spirit of God does, in bringing 
that sinner to a right state of mind towards God, must be altogether 
beyond being compared with the natural ordinary process in which 
a loadstone attracts iron. Dr. Jenkyn admits, that the man ‘must 
be changed,’ that there must be ‘moral combinations,’ ‘ certain 
adjusted combinations of mind and conscience ;’ and he remembers 
that ‘the philosopher does not expect magnetism to develope itself 
in the presence of marble, or bullion, but of iron,’ and that ‘the 
good seed’ requires ‘ good soil.’ But does he expect the change, 
the moral combinations, to be produced by the truth? if by 
the truth, the combination is already supposed; if not by the 
truth, how? by the sinner’s agency, or by the Spirit’s agency, or 
by both? if by the sinner’s own agency, it is not the Spirit of 
God that regenerates him; if by the Spirit’s agency, then his 
analogies, so far from illustrating, darken the truth. 

In like manner, his spiritual and moral analogies appear to us to be 
quite inapplicable io the case which he is treating—the conversion of 
a sinner to God. Is any elaborate argument needed to prove, that 
the proceedings of moral government by motives embodied in 
truths, or that the sympathy of relatives and friends, acting by the 
psychological laws of human nature, are different in their entire 
character from the work of the Holy Spirit in a man, working in 
him to will and to do? There is some property, principle, or 
aptitude, in man, from which all his free actions take their 
character. We call this the disposition, or the heart, or the spirit 
ofa man. Now in the sinner the ¢pévnua is ‘enmity against God.’ 
The fact so stated is connected with many speculative difficulties: still, 
there it is. It cannot be denied. Man yields to no force. He 
bends not, in this case, to moral suasion. He resists ‘the influences 
of the Spirit in the truth.’ He ought to yield to moral suasion. 
He ought to submit to the reason, and truth, and authority, and 
mercy—the influences of the Gospel. The conscience of every 
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man judges that he ought to believe what God declares to be true, 
to accept his mercy, to comply with his requirements. The same 
conscience judges that God is right in leaving him to the conse- 
quences of his obstinate resistance. On’ this judgment of the 
conscience, we are bold to urge men to their duty. This is the 
moral authority of the Gospel dispensation. The moment we quit 
the high ground of moral requirement, which the Gospel occupies, 
along with every other species of moral requirement, to perplex our- 
selves with metaphysical reasonings on a fact with which meta- 
physical reasonings have nothing to do, we are lost in endless 
contradictions. If, however, we keep fast hold of moral agency as an 
ultimate fact, we arrive, clear of all contradictions, at the conclusion, 
that the conversion of a sinner to God, by the means of moral gevern- 
ment, is altogether hopeless :—not because the means are defective, 
but because the sinner, the subject of moral government, rejects them. 
Where then do we take refuge from this hopelessness? That which 
we see God, as a moral governor merely, cannot do, and to which 
we know he is not called by any revealed moral principle, he does ‘ of 
his own good pleasure, by the mysterious power of his Spirit. This 
is a dogma—taught by Divine authority. It is an article of Christian 
faith. It has no more to do with analogous reasonings, than the 
faot of our Saviour’s resurrection or the doctrine of the Trinity. 

8. No provision is made in the peculiar doctrines of this book, 
for bringing man into contact with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. It is said, (p. 114,) ‘the gospel may be ineffectual in itself, 
but there is always abiding in it an influence, that will produce 
effect in union with the souls of men.’ There must be ‘an attentive 
and willing mind,’ ‘all their power (power of truths) and efficiency, 
develope themselves only by being employed, and employed in the 
relations, and for the ends, to which they are adapted. They must 
be used by man, by man himself, and by every man for himself. 
An angel using them for us, will not benefit us.’ ‘Saving influences 
in the gospel is (are) to man, exactly what magnetic influences in 
the needle is (are) to the mariner. ‘The magnet will do nothing for 
the mariner that he can do for himself.’ (p. 221, 222.) Now, if 
we ask how the gospel is brought into ‘union with the souls of 
men,’ how ‘the attentive and willing mind’ is secured, how man 
is led to use all the truths of the gospel for himself, we find no 
answer to these questions in Dr. Jenkyn’s book. Motives, ad- 
dressed to man’s will, depend for their success on ¢ha¢t in the man— 
his spirit—which is previous to will and independent of it. It is, 
therefore, against all the known laws of human nature, to represent di- 
vine truth, addressed to a sinner, as even the proximate cause of his 
loving and embracing that truth. If human depravity were merely 
a mistake, or the result of a mistake, it could of course be rectified 
by truth: and indeed, so far as there is in reality much error 
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resulting from depravity, that error is so rectified by the truth, 
when the truth is embraced. But before the truth can do this, it 
must, even on Dr. Jenkyn’s showing, be received and loved. 
When a sinner receives, and loves, the truth, we ask—who has 
changed him? There is no new truth, no additional outward 
motive ; but there is an inward and spiritual change, of which the 
Holy Spirit is the author. This spiritual change, we know, is never 
separated from a moral change, because it is for the sake of the 
moral change that it takes place. It is not, in the strict sense of 
the word, a physical change; that is to say, it does not create any 
new faculty. Nor is it, properly speaking, a moral change, as to 
its cause : for it is previous to the operation of moral causes. It is 
not the infusion of some new substance, but the bringing the man 
into a right state. It is not exactly a change of will, but the 
removal, or change, or alteration, of that which hinders the motives 
of the gospel from: producing a change of will. In this spiritual 
change—God’s Spirit changing man’s spirit—the man’s will is 
not forced, because its immediate effect is the free choice of what 
is good. This spiritual change cannot interfere with the operation, 
or, if Dr. Jenkyn prefers his own phraseology—‘the influences’ of 
the truth, since it is this alone which secures for those ‘ influences’ 
their unimpeded operation, and it is only by believing the truth 
and following the truth, that the reality of the change is seen. 
To speak of this work of God’s Spirit on man’s spirit, as a physical 
impulse, is as inaccurate as it would be to speak of magnetism as 
an intellectual power, or of believing our senses as a moral process. 
The esteemed writer of the book under consideration, would per- 
haps say, ‘I admit all that. 1 have shown that the Spirit exerts a 
personal influence.’ But, if we can understand this personal 
influence, as he has illustrated it by the personal influence ofa son, 
or of a friend, it can mean no more than the sinner’s own thought 
respecting the Holy Spirit; or his own feeling towards him; which 
thought or feeling is suggested by the word, and must be resolved, 
after all, as an influence, power, or cause of action, into the general 
theory, that the ‘Spirit is in the word.’ What we want is—admit- 
ting all that has been so ingeniously said about ‘the influences 
posited in the word’—to bring the truth revealed by the word to be 
the truth believed and acted on by the sinner. Dr. Jenkyn will not 
have any change on the word. He agrees with us in holding, that 
the change must be in the sinner. That change he ascribes, with 
us, to the Holy Spirit. But when he comes to the only point in 
controversy—whether the Spirit works that change in the man, 
which is necessary to put him into a right state for believing the 
word, and receiving ‘the influences posited in the word,’ we are left 
in the dark. ‘There is a strong reiterated assertion of ‘an efficiency, 
which is not in the influence of the truth, nor in the instrumentality 
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of the church, nor. in the sinner’s own agency in using means; 
but in the Holy Spirit ;’ yet this efficiency, personal and .spon- 
taneous as it is, is spoken of as nothing more, and nothing else; 
than ‘wielding his spiritual influences in the word? (p. 464.) 
From such representations we can draw but one conclusion, namely, 
that Dr. Jenkyn does not believe that the Holy Spirit does anything 
more than this, in converting a sinner; though he tells us, in 
another part of the same volume, that the ‘ Holy Spirit does more 
than this ;’ the ‘more than this’ he explains to be, the influence 
of his person and character,—an influence, as we understand, 
included in the influence of the truth, but as the author himself, 
we presume, understands it, having a different sense, which we 
have failed to penetrate. 

4, We cannot avoid the conviction that the author falls short 
of the grandeur and majesty of the doctrine of Scripture, in his 
anxiety to free it from mystic and unphilosophical associations. 
He has taught with much force the great truth of the ‘ intrinsic 
power’ of the word of God, as it has been held in all ages of the 
church. But we would urge, with most respectful earnestness, that 
there is another truth, standing side by side with this, of equal 
authority, and of great importance, respecting the power that 
worketh within us, which we regret to find slighted—for so, it 
appears to us, we must regard the attempt to resolve it into any- 
thing else than the immediate working of God’s Spirit in the spirit 
of man. We could grapple with this as a question of interpretation, 
or of consistent dogmatic theology: we prefer treating it, at 
present, as a question of experimental fact. 

The gospel, with all ‘the influences posited in it,’ and, among 
these, all the truth known respecting the Holy Spirit, by which 
his person and character could act on men—in the way in which 
that influence is illustrated in this volume—is addressed to men 
indiscriminately : of those to whom it is addressed, some heed it 
not, others attend to it, believe it, and are saved. Those who 
heed it not are wrong. Those who attend to it are right : but they 
had done the same wrong with others in not minding it. When they 
begin to attend to it, there is no new truth presented; no new in- 
fluence in the truth; no new mode of ‘ wielding the influences posited 
in the truth,’ that we can discover; but there is ‘a new combination,’ 
a new way of thinking and feeling in relation to the truth. We do 
not understand how it can be seriously thought that this new com- 
bination, this new way of thinking and feeling towards the truth, is 
produced by the truth, by any ‘influences posited in the truth,’ by 
any associations, already in the mind, with the character and person 
of the Holy Spirit: for after the severest scrutiny we are capable of 
giving to such a thought, we cannot get any meaning out of it but 
this—the truth affects a sinner so as to induce him to embrace it 
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for his salvation, while he must embrace it for his salvation, before 
it can thus affect him. If it is said, that the new feeling is 
produced, not by the word, but by the ‘ personal influence’ of the 
Spirit, we are not helped in the least, because this ‘ personal 
influence’ is itself the influence of one particular department of the 
truth. If this is an erroneous view of what is meant by personal 
influence, we must submit as meekly as we may to the reproach, 
not of hasty conclusion, nor of inveterate prejudice, but of in- 
capacity to understand a skilful writer—who addresses, not the few, 
but ‘the churches of Great Britain and America.’ 


Il. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


I. Ps. Ix. 10: Upon the land of Edom do I cast my sandal. 
The action here described is commonly explained by a reference to 
Ruth iv. 7, where the delivering of a sandal signified that the next 
of kin, who so delivered it, transferred to the party receiving it a 
family inheritance, and, with it, a sacred obligation. So Gesenius, 
Rosenmiiller, &c. But as the action in the Psalm is that of a conqueror 
taking possession of a vanquished territory, it is difficult to see how 
the historical reference in Ruth explains it. It is to make the 
same symbolical action denote opposite things; in Ruth, a trans- 
ference of land; in the Psalm, on the contrary, a taking possession 
of a country. To be analogous, the language of the Psalmist 
should denote that he had held Edom, but was about to transfer it 
to another. Evidently, the Psalm refers to a transaction essentially 
different from that referred to in Ruth, and illustrates it by a 
different symbol. 

Is the meaning, then, as Hengstenberg represents, that the 
Psalmist, having said, in the preceding clause, ‘Moab is my 
washing-vessel,’ i.e. a mean vessel in which the feet are washed, 
here completes the figure, by describing the action of one who has 
taken off his sandals and cast them to a menial to be taken away, 
or to be cleaned? Or, rather, does not the passage belong to that 
numerous class in which the ideas of subjection and humiliation 
are expressed by the act of placing the object humbled under foot? 
If the latter interpretation be preferred, the following sentence, 
forming part of the inscription on the tablet discovered by Mr. 
Harris, of Alexandria, near the castle of Ibrim, in Nubia, and trans- 
lated by Mr. Birch, (see Lit. Gaz. of Sept. p. 771,) contains an 
appropriate illustration. ‘Amen-em-ap-t, royal son of Kesh (Aithiopia) 
says: thy father Amen-ra has ordered thee with all life, power, and 

endurance: he has conceded to thee the South as well as the 
North ; all lands to be submissive to thy spirits, and every country 
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to be under thy sandals.’ According to Chevalier Bunsen, this 
inscription is of a date from between 1397 and 1387 B.c., that is, 
about 300 years earlier than the Psalm. 

II. Gen. xl. 16,17: The chief baker said unto Joseph, I also 
was in my dream, and, behold, I had three white baskets on my head. 
And in the uppermost basket there was of all manner of bake-meats 
for Pharaoh; and the birds did eat them out of the basket upon my 
head. 

The following extract (from The Camp and Barrack-Room: Chap- 
man and Hall,) describes a living repetition of the royal baker’s 
dream : ‘In India the generality of animals are much tamer than in 
these countries. Hawks come up to the very doors, sparrows crowd 
into the verandahs with their little beaks opened as they pant with 
heat, and jackdaws will snatch the bread out of the hands of children. 
The cooks, when carrying victuals on their heads, hold the basket 
in which the messes are placed with one hand, whilst the other is 
employed in waving a stick above them to keep away the hawks 
and jackdaws. On one occasion, one of our bobagees forgot his 
stick ; and while proceeding to the ‘barracks, down pounced an 
enormous hawk, and knocked the dinners of some dozen men to 
the ground. In the evenings, flocks of sheep and goats might be 
seen proceeding through the jungle to the village, one shepherd 
going in front, whom they followed whichever way he turned, while 
another shepherd came behind to see that none of the younger ones 
straggled, and to carry the weaker by turns.’ The latter part of 
this extract will remind the reader of that Good Shepherd who, 
‘when he putteth forth his own sheep, goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow him, for they know his voice’ (John x. 4) ; and of 
whom it was predicted, ‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: 

‘he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom.’ (Isa. xl. 11.) 

III. John xi. 11: Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go that I 
may awake him out of sleep, KoiwaoOat, and its correlatives, were 
often employed by the Greeks, when speaking of death; just as, 
by euphemism, the softest terms were commonly adopted by them 
in relation to the invisible and the immortal generally. But our 
Lord, in calling death sleep, spoke of a fact ; a grand truth which 
he was about to substantiate for one, as a specimen and epitome of 
what he will ultimately realise for all; thus turning the figures of 
human speech, dictated by hope, into a glorious reality. In the 
Lapidarian Gallery in the Vatican is this ancient inscription in 
rugged characters, and slightly mis-spelt: ‘Sabini bisomum: se 
vivo fecit sibi in cemeterio Balbine, in crypta nova;’ that is, ‘The 
bisomum of Sabinus: he made it for himself during his lifetime, 
in the cemetery of Balbina, in the new crypt.’ A ‘circumstance of 
note,’ says Dr. Maitland, ‘connected with the phrase “ in cemeterio 
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Balbine,” is the use of the term cemetery, derived from the Greek 
koynthpov ; and signifying a sleeping place. In this auspicious 
word, now for the first time applied to the tomb, there is manifest 
a sense of hope and immortality, the result of a new religion. A 
star had risen on the borders of the grave, dispelling the horror of 
darkness which had hitherto reigned there: the prospect beyond 
was now cleared up, and so dazzling was the view of an eternal 
city, ‘sculptured in the sky,’ that numbers were found eager to 
rush through the gate of martyrdom, for the hope of entering its 
starry portals. 

‘St. Paul speaks of the Christian as one not intended to “ sorrow 
as others who have no hope.”* How literally their sorrow was 
described by him, may be judged from the following Pagan inserip- 
tion, copied from the right-hand wall of the Lapidarian Gallery 
(we give Dr. Maitland’s translation only): “Caius Julius Maximus 
(aged) two years and five months. 


O velentless Fortune, who delightest in cruel death, 
Why is Maximus so early snatched from me? 

He, who lately used to lie beloved on my bosom. 
This stone now marks his tomb—behold his mother.” 


‘But the Christian, not content with calling his burial-ground 
a sleeping-place, pushes the notion of a slumber to its full extent. 


We find the term in a Latin dress, as Dormitio Exripis—the 
sleeping-place, or dormitory, of Elpis. Elsewhere it is said, 
Victorina porMiIT—Victorina sleeps. Zoricus HIC AD DOR- 
MIENDUM—2Zoticus laid here to sleep. Of another we read, 
GEMELLA DORMIT IN PACE—Gemella sleeps in peace. And 
lastly, we find the certainty of a resurrection, and other sentiments 
equally befitting a Christian, expressed in the following (we give 
the translation only)—“ Peace. This grief will always weigh upon 
me: may it be granted to me to behold in sleep your revered 
countenance. My wife, Albana, always chaste and modest, I 
grieve, deprived of your support, for our Divine Author gave you 
tome asasacred [boon]. You, well-deserving one, having left 
your [relations], lie in peace—in sleep—you will arise—a tem- 
porary rest is granted you. She lived forty-five years, five months, 
and thirteen days: buried in peace. Placus, her husband, made 
this.” 


* 1 Thess. iv. 18. + Church in the Catacombs, p. 41. 
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Ill. 
SCRIPTURE, THEOLOGY, AND NATURE. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES—ITS RELATIONS TO THEOLOGICAL 


| SCIENCE—ITS RIGHT SPIRIT—AND ITS ANALOGIES WITH THE INTERPRET- 
ATION OF NATURE. 


Tue great scientific object of all biblical study and research 
should be the attainment of a full and comprehensive body 
of pure biblical theology, i.¢., of a system of divinity drawn 
directly and exclusively from the Bible itself, a system whose every 
article should be seen to rest clearly and solidly upon the authority 
of God, and which should be fraught, throughout all its parts, 
with the freshness and life and savour of the Scriptures them- 
selves. Such a system, we are well aware, would not present a 
finished appearance in all its members; it would not be so exactly 
poised and so elaborately rounded off, as a system more scholastic 
can easily become by a free use of human reasonings and specu- 
lations: For the word of God itself has many /acune, or breaks in 
it. It does not afford a solution of every question that is agitated in 
the halls of theology, and it is more solicitous to throw out broadly 
to view important truths, than to adjust and systematise them. But 
such a system of divinity, if not complete in all its parts, would 
at least have the advantage of solidity and soundness throughout ; 
and if it did not furnish enough to satisfy the cravings of theolo- 
gical curiosity, and to meet the demands of polemical subtilty, it 
would at least exhibit a well-digested compendium of all the reli- 
gious truth which God himself has judged needful to meet the 
spiritual and moral wants of the human family. There would be 
less of man in it than in more artificial systems, and there would 
be more of God. There would be less of the savour of the 
schools, but there would be more of the fragrance of that unction 
from the Holy One which teacheth all things that are necessary to 
life and to godliness. 

There are some over-sensitive friends of Bible truth who would 
not have it arranged and harmonised into a system at all. But 
this is an excess of scrupulosity and caution. Nay, it is impossi- 
ble for us not to form in our minds a system of some kind or 
other. The mind naturally and inevitably falls into the process of 

stematising its knowledge. This is one of the proper and most 

aracteristic functions of the understanding; and no doubt the 
very persons themselves, who object to all systematising in theo- 
logy, have systems of their own all the while, with this difference 
only, that as they have probably systematised their religious views 
with less care and circumspection than others, their systems are 
less likely to be sound and well-adjusted. It is not the system- 
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atising of the materials of Scripture that we have any reason to 
dislike, but this systematising overdone, i.e., when it is carried 
beyond the limits which the Scriptures assign to our knowledge of 


’ the spiritual world, when it affects to make quite clear and plain 


what God has left unrevealed and doubtful, and when it either 
neglects or perverts those parts of His word which refuse to be 
compressed within the iron bands of any system which is not 
content to be silent where God is silent, and is not willing to speak 
what God has spoken. 

To such a system of biblical theology as we have now described, 
the exegesis or interpretation of the Scriptures has an obvious 
and fundamental relation. _It is exegesis which must supply such 
a system with all its materials. Exegesis is, in theology, what 
induction is in physical science. By the latter, we interrogate 
and interpret nature; by the former, we interrogate and elicit the 
meaning of the oracles of God. The two processes are so much 
alike, not only in their respective bearings upon the two grand 
departments of knowledge to which they belong, but even in their 
spirit and character, (to say nothing of the etymology of the words,) 
that it would be doing no violence to language to use their names 
convertibly, and to speak of the induction of Scripture, and 
the exegesis of nature; and just as it is by this exegesis of the 
physical world that we build up a fabric of science not more goodly 
and majestic in its aspect and proportions than it is solid and 
immovable in its foundations, so it is only by the inductive in- 
terrogation of the Divine word that we can rear up for ourselves 
a solid and goodly edifice of theology, 

Bible-exegesis is the handmaid of Bible-theology. She has no 
quarrel with the systematic divine, when he is content to build up 
his system with solid materials and according to a scriptural plan 
and elevation; on the contrary, it is her delight, her very office, 
in such a case, to lay his materials to his hand, to quarry for him 
every block, to chisel for him every stone, to convey to him every 
pillar and ornament of the sacred building. She makes but one 
stipulation with him, that he shall find a place in the edifice for 
every stone which she supplies to him, and for every stone just as 
she supplies it. The temple of theology must be built up like the 
temple of Solomon, every block and every beam must be brought 
to the builder prepared and ready, and he must rear them 
one upon another without the sound of chisel or hammer, So 
long as this law is observed, there is no misunderstanding 
or jealousy between the exegetic theologian and the systematic 
divine—on the contrary, there is a covenant of mutual respect 
and reciprocal aid between them. The one rejoices to see the 
separate truths, which his art has evolved, arranged and har- 
monised, and carried up into so noble a pile, where every stone is 
VOL. 11. 3H 
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seen in its right place, and to the best advantage ; while the other 
rejoices, on his side, that all the materials which have been laid 
ready to his hand, are as sound as they are goodly, and that his 
structure, if not so proud and ambitious as those which have been ~ 
reared by bolder and less scrupulous architects, is at least solid in 
every part, and framed in all respects ‘ according to the similitude 
shown to him’ in the word of God. And it is on this good under- 
standing between the interpreters and the systematisers in theo- 
logy, that the whole credit and value of the science, viewed as an 
intellectual system, depend: without such a friendly league, it must 
soon fall into error and confusion. Exegesis, without system, 
would only multiply and accumulate materials to the encumbrance 
and entanglement of the science; and system, without exegesis, 
would only corrupt its purity and substitute the speculations of 
men for the verities of God. But let the two go hand in hand 
together, let there be a firm and faithful covenant between them, and 
theology will at once be rich in truth and beautiful in order, at 
once full of variety and replete with harmony, and will maintain, 
unchallengeable, its high and pre-eminent position, as the greatest 
and best of all the sciences. 

We have alluded to the analogy which exists between the 
interpretation of Scripture and the interpretation of nature, with 
respect to their bearings upon the two grand departments of 
human knowledge to which they belong. This analogy, however, 
is so interesting, that it deserves more than the tribute of a passing 
allusion ; we will, therefore, recur to it for a little. With respect to 
the relation which the interpretation of nature bears to physical 
science and the associated mechanical arts, Lord Bacon lays down 
the following remarkable aphorism, (the first in the Novum Or- 
ganum,) as translated by Sir John Herschell :—‘ Man, as the 
minister and interpreter of nature, is limited in act and under- 
standing by his observation of the order of nature—nor does 
his knowledge or power extend further.’* In other words, the 
functions of man, in relation to nature, are twofold—to interpret 
her, and to obey. her, to interpret her laws and order, and to regu- 
late his mechanical operations upon her in accordance with these ; 
and the degree of his scientific knowledge of her laws, as well as 
the degree of his mechanical power and success, is strictly equiva- 
lent to the degree in which he has accurately opsERveD her. It 
is the right observation of nature, and that alone, which enables 
him to acquire the true science of nature, and it is, also, that 
alone, which enables him in the mechanical arts to overcome her 


* We have slightly amended Herschell’s rendering of the last clause. 
The Latin runs thus:—Homo, nature minister et interpres tantum facit 
et intelligit quantum de nature ordine re vel mente observaverit: nec 
amplius scit aut potest. 
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resistance and to bend her powers and processes to his use and 
advantage. He cannot operate mechanically upon nature, without 
a previous knowledge of nature, and he cannot attain either the 
one object or the other, without the right observation of nature 
herself. ‘ Human knowledge and power coincide in one, because, 
if we are ignorant of a cause, we cannot command its effect ; for 
nature is conquered only by being obeyed, and what in scientific 
contemplation is regarded as a cause, that, in mechanical operation, 
becomes a rule.’* 

To these principles of the Baconian philosophy, theology pre- 
sents some very striking analogies. In religion we recognise the 
like vital connexion between man’s knowledge and power, and an 
analogous dependence of both upon his right observation and 
interpretation of religion’s great documents—the Scriptures of 
God. In this grand department, as well as in the other, right 
observation or interpretation is knowledge, and knowledge is 
power. Here also, ‘ignoratio cause destituit effectum,’—seeing 
that, if we are ignorant of those truths of religion which produce 
the genuine religious character and life, we can never be instru- 
mental in producing that character either in ourselves or others. 
And here also the whole of what we can know and do is summed 
up in our performing the functions of the interpres and the minister, 
in reference to the word of God; it is by rightly interpreting the 
Scriptures, and thus alone, that we can acquire right religious 
science ; and it is by obeying their laws, or operating conformably 
with their principles, and thus alone, that we can ministerially 
exercise right religious influence and power, either in the regene- 
ration of individuals or of society at large. 

The history of philosophy and of the church abundantly illus- 
trates and confirms these theoretical views. It was the promul- 
gation of the Baconian method of observing and interpreting 
nature, that introduced a new and glorious era in the history of 
physical science and the affiliated mechanical arts. Bacon com- 
plained that the old Aristotelian logic was useless for the discovery 
of sciences, and that the sciences then existing were useless for the 
invention of arts. It was his Novum Organum—his new instru- 
ment of investigation—that revolutionised both. In like manner 
it was the introduction of a right method of interpreting the 
Scriptures that revolutionised the religion of half of Europe in the 
sixteenth century. The religion of Europe was reformed a century 
earlier than its science ; and this reformation was effected in a way 
quite analogous to that of the Baconian ‘Instauratio Magna.’ 


* Aph. 3. Scientia et potentia humana in idem coincidunt quia ignoratio 
cause destituit effectum ; natura enim non nisi parendo vincitur, et quod 
in contemplatione instar cause est, id in operatione instar regule est. 
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Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin had their ‘ Novum Organum/ also. 
They abandoned the methods of interpreting the Bible which had 
reigned in the church for a thousand years, and they introduced 
the only sure and right method, that of grammatical interpretation. 
They cast out the Aristotelian syllogism from the domain of 
religion, just as Bacon cast it out afterwards from the domain of 
the sciences ; and by the force of a new exegesis they originated a 
new era in the church, of which the philosophical revolution of the 
following century was only one of the remoter consequences. 

These are interesting analogies between the two grand depart- 
ments of human knowledge—religion and philosophy ;—but we 
proceed to exhibit another, still more striking and important; 
There is a right and there is a wrong spirit of Bible interpretation, 
and of course the results of our exegesis will very much depend 
upon the spirit or mental state in which we prosecute the task. If 
the interpretation of Scripture, then, is fundamental in its relation 
to the whole theory and practice of religion, the spirit of the inter- 
preter is a matter not less fundamental in relation to interpretation 
itself. Everything must depend upon his eye being single—upon 
the spirit of his mind being pure and right. If a man’s bodily eye 
be evil, his oblique and perverted vision sees everything falsely, 
under distorted forms, and with unreal colours. And the same is 
true of the mental eye directed to the written testimonies of the 
Word of God; if it be evil, bright as is the light that shines from 
the revealed page, that very light will become as darkness. 

Now the single point which we wish to illustrate, in connexion 
with this fundamental subject, is this—that the right religious 
spirit in the interpretation of Scripture is analogous to the right 
philosophical spirit in the interpretation of nature. Referring to 
the Word of God as the authoritative exponent of the one, and to 
Bacon’s writings as the universally-acknowledged exponent of the 
other, we at once discover that there is a perfect and beautiful 
analogy between them. 

We have long been familiar with this analogy as expounded by 
Dr. Chalmers, with all his wonted power of eloquent illustration, 
in various parts of his printed works, but it was not till lately that 
we became aware that the profound and comprehensive Bacon had 
adverted to this analogy himself. He does not, indeed, dwell upon 
it; he does not even bestow upon it a separate aphorism; he 
merely glances at it in passing, and, with his usual prodigality of 
thought, disposes of it at the close of a single sentence. Having 
finished his description of the various ido/a or prejudices which 
naturally preoccupy the mind and hinder the entrance of true 
science, he adds these pregnant words :* ‘ All which idols must be 


* Aph. 68. Que omnia constante et solenni decreto sunt abneganda et 
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refused and renounced by a firm and deliberate decision, and the 
intellect wholly freed and purged from them; so that there is no 
other way of entering into that kingdom of man which is founded 
upon the sciences, than into the kingdom of heaven, into which on 
one is permitted to enter except in the character of a little child? 
He evidently alludes to the remarkable words of our Lord (Mat. 
xvili. 3), ‘ Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” And the analogy which he points out is this—that, like 
as the spirit of childlike docility in religion is the only key to the 
kingdom of heaven, so the spirit of childlike docility and modesty 
in philosophy is the only key to the kingdom of science. In other 
words, as man has everything to learn when he comes into the 
world, in regard both to the invisible and the visible world, it 
behoves him to prosecute his inquiries in reference to both alike © 
in the humble and teachable spirit of a learner. The passage, 
though so brief, is a deeply-interesting one in Bacon’s writings ; 
for it shows us that that great philosopher was fully sensible that 
it was not a new and original principle of knowledge which he had 
discovered, but only a new and original application of a principle 
as old as the Bible. He had found in the New Testament the 
fundamental principle of knowledge, in regard to the invisible 
world ; viz. that men should be content to learn, and, dismissing all 
prepossessions, to submit themselves humbly to the teaching of 
Him who ‘spoke what he knew, end testitied what he had 
seen,’ in that untrodden region; and he was sensible that the 
whole peculiarity of his Novum Organum consisted in his carrying 
that fundamental principle into the domains of physical science, 
and in his teaching men for the first time, that in this department 
of kuowledge, as certainly as in the other, it is the part of man, 
not arrogantly to prejudice nature, but humbly to learn from her; 
not vainly to anticipate her laws and arrangements (quia anticipatio 
mentis res temeraria est et prematura), but to be content to inter- 
pret them by the light of experience and observation. For, as he 
finely observes,* ‘'lhere is no small difference between the idols of 


renuncianda et intellectus ab iis omnino liberandus est et expurgandus; 
ut non alius fere sit aditus ad regnum hominis quod fundatur in scientiis, 
— ad regnuin ceelorum, in quod, nisi sub persona infantis, intrare non 
atur. 

* Non leve quiddam interest inter humane mentis idola et divine mentis 
ideas, hoc est, inter placita quedam inania, et veras signaturas atque 
impressiones factas in creaturis prout inveniuntur. Atque in eo sunt 
omnia, siquis oculos mentis a rebus ipsis nunquam dejiciens, earum 
imagines, plane ut sunt, excipiat; neque enim hoe siverit Deus, ut phan- 
tasie nostra somnium pro exemplari mundi edamus; sed potius benigne 
faveat ut apocalypsim ac veram visionem vestiguiorum et siggillorum 
ereatoris super creaturas scribamus. 
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the human mind, and the ideas of the divine mind, i.e. between 
some empty and vain opinions, and the real signatures and impres- 
sions made upon the creatures, as they are actually found. 
And everything depends upon this, that one should never remove 
his eyes from nature herself, but apprehend her image as it plainly 
exists ; for God will not allow us to give out the dreams of our 
own fancy, for a copy of the world: but he will be more propitious 
if we seek to write an apocalypse and a true vision of the footprints 
and seals of the Creator upon His creatures.’ 

Let us advert for a little to those maxims of Scripture in regard 
to the true spirit of religious inquiry, which would thus appear to 
have suggested the fundamental idea of the inductive philosophy. 
Two classes of passages, very distinct from each other, and at first 
sight inconsistent, present themselves to our view. At the head 
of the first class appears the memorable saying of our Lord, already 
referred to, ‘Except ye become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.? With these words we would 
connect. the two following very similar passages: Matt. xi. 25, 
‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes :’—1 Pet. ii. 1, ‘As new-born babes desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.’ And then, 
as commentaries upon these passages—and to show distinctly 
what frame of mind is meant by such allusions to the childlike 
, lg would bring into view the following places: John vii. 17, 
‘If any man be willing to do God’s will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself ’— 
1 Cor. ii. 18, ‘If any man think himself wise, let him become a 
fool, that he may be wise :'—2 Cor. x. 5, ‘Casting down imagina- 
tions, (or reasonings, marg.) and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ ::—James i. 21, ‘Receive 
with meekness the engrafted word, which is able to save your 
souls :'—Rom. xii. 16, ‘ Be not wise in your own conceits.’ Such 
passages as these constitute the first of the two classes of texts 
which we have referred to: such as the following constitute 
the second class:—1 Cor. xiv. 20, ‘ Brethren, be not children 
in understanding ; howbeit in malice be ye children ; but in under- 
standing be men:’ réAeor—full-grown, of a ripe age :—Ephesians 
iv. 14, ‘ That we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, but may grow 
up into Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ :—Heb. v. 
12—14, ‘ For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye are 
become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat: for 
every one that useth milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness; 
for he is a babe ; but strong meat belongeth unto them that are of 
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full age, even those who, by reason of use, have their senses exer- 
cised to discern both good and evil: therefore leaving the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection :’-—1 Thess. 
v. 20, 21, ‘Despise not prophesyings, prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good ’—1 Cor. x. 15, ‘I speak as to wise men, judge 
ye what I say.’ 

The contrast, the apparent opposition, between these two sets of 
passages is very remarkable. In the one, we are instructed to be 
like unto children,—in the other, we are exhorted not to be as 
children—but, tobe men. In the one, we are taught to cast down 
all our own reasonings and thoughts on Divine things (Aoyipol, 
vonywata)—in the other, to have our internal senses exercised, 
(yeyupvacpuéva) by habit and practice to discern between good and 
evil; and we are exhorted, not to receive all things, but to prove all 
things. In the first, we are taught that, if we think ourselves wise 
in Divine things, we are no better than fools,—in the other, we are 
appealed to as wise men, and are called upon to judge of the truth 
of what even an apostle says. 

But under this apparent incongruity, there lies, in truth, a 
profound and perfect harmony. We are to have the spirit of 
childhood in some respects, but we are to have the spirit of man- 
hood in others. It behoves us, in the spirit of childhood, to be 
sensible of the ignorance in which we come into this life, in regard 
to all the truths and realities of the spiritual world ; to be sensible 
of our dependence upon the instructions of a higher wisdom than 
our own, and to be docile and submissive under the lessons of that 
infinite wisdom which has condescended to become our teacher. 
But, at the same time, in the spirit of manhood, it behoves us to 
put forth all our mental energies to master the lessons which are 
thus communicated to us from God; to search the Scriptures 
diligently, to explore their depths, as well as to survey their surface, 
to put forth all our resources of learning and acuteness, in order to 
ascertain the genuine meaning of the language they employ: and, 
not content with knowing their simplest and most elementary 
principles, to go on unto perfection. The one spirit displays itself 
in our not seeking to be wise in Divine things above that which is 
written—the other spirit discovers itself in the vigour and resolution 
of a disciple, who labours to be wise fully up to the measure of 
that which is written. He has the spirit of childlike humility, who 
pauses at the line which separates the revealed from the unrevealed, 
and, as regards all that lies beyond, is content to hold his thoughts 
in abeyance, and to wait for further manifestations. And he has 
the spirit of energetic manhood, who, within the line of demarca- 
tion, is determined to know everything thet may be known, to 
spare no pains in the search, and to tax his faculties and persever- 
ance to the uttermost, in the interpretation of all that God has 
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revealed. The Scriptures are to be interpreted with humility and 
meekness of mind, because they alone are entitled to speak 
regarding the things of God and the invisible world. But they 
are also to be interpreted with manly vigour of mind, and with all 
the discrimination of well-informed, well-disciplined, and well- 
exercised faculties: because they contain ‘many things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest.’ 

But the harmony of these seemingly inconsistent declarations of 
Scripture lies still deeper than this. It is not only possible, that the 
spirit of childhood and the spirit of manhood should both be dis- 
played in religious inquiries, in the way we have now pointed out, 
but it may easily be shown, that the manhood of the understanding 
never displays itself more characteristically than when it humbles 
itself to be a learner, in childlike humility, at the feet of Infinite 
Wisdom. It requires manly vigour and understanding, not only to 
acquire knowledge, but still more to know the limits within which our 
knowledge must be confined. It is one of the surest indications of 
mental power, for a man to have a clear discernment of the bound- 
aries within which his knowledge of the spiritual world must be 
restricted in his present state of being, and to adopt and act 
upon the energetic resolution, never to overstep these limits and 
indulge in vain speculations. Mental power is seen in this as much, 
nay even more, than in the energy and activity with which the whole 
region of attainable knowledge is explored. It requires the man 
to be the child. It requires the internal senses to be maturely 
disciplined and exercised in the discernment of truth and error, 
of good and evil, to make a man willing to become a humble 
learner of theological science at the feet of Christ. For it is 
par after deep reflection upon the Jimits of the human faculties, 
and the necessity imposed upon man by his very position in the 
universe,—that a man can discern it to be emphatically good to 
renounce his own wisdom in deference to the wisdom of the Bible— 
and emphatically evil to prefer his own imaginations and fancies 
to the heaven-derived instructions of that book of God—so that, 
while it is child-like to be humble, as a disciple of Christ, it is no 
less man-like to be so. And while we recognise, in the spirit which 
our Lord makes indispensable to our entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, the best moral qualities that can adorn the heart; we re- 
recognise in it also all the best intellectual qualities that can dis- 
tinguish the understanding. ‘It ought to be inculcated upon all 
men,’ says De Luc, as quoted by Dr. Chalmers, ‘ that next to the 
positive knowledge of things that may be known—the most im- 
ha science is to know how to be ignorant ;’—and ‘the following,’ 

halmers continues, ‘appears to us a golden maxim, and of ines- 
timable price in what may be called the general logic of theology : 
To know that we cannot know certain things is in itself positive 
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knowledge, and a knowledge of the most safe and valuable nature ; 
and to abide by that cautionary knowledge is infinitely more con- 
ducive to an advancement in truth, than to exchange it for any 
quality of conjecture or speculation.” ’* 

Such is the right religious spirit in the interpretation of Serip- 
ture, as inculcated by the Great Teacher himself and his apostles— 
such the combination of mental qualities by which alone we can 
expect to enter into the true knowledge of the secrets of the 
kingdom of heaven; and how perfectly it corresponds with the 
right philosophical spirit in the interpretation of nature will at 
once appear from the words of the same eloquent expounder of 
the inductive philosophy whom we have already more than once 
referred to—than whom no living author has more thoroughly 
entered into its genius, and more deeply imbibed its spirit: ‘ In 
the mental characteristics of this philosophy, the strength of a 
full-grown understanding is blended with the modesty of childhood, 
The ideal is sacrificed to the actual—and, however splendid or 
fondly cherished an hypothesis may be, yet if but one phenomenon 
in the real history of nature stand in the way, it is forthwith 
and conclusively abandoned. To some the renunciation may be as 
painful as the cutting off of a right hand, or the plucking out of 
a right eye; yet, if true to the great principle of the Baconian 
school, it must be submitted to. With its hardy disciples, one 
valid proof outweighs a thousand plausibilities—and the resolute 
firmness, wherewith they bid away the speculations of fancy, is 
only equalled by the childlike compliance, wherewith they submit 
themselves to the lessons of experience.’ It may, indeed, at first 
sight, appear to some minds, that there is no analogy between 
the two cases, but, on the contrary, a palpable contrariety of prin- 
ciple; for, in religion, they may urge, we are required to take 
everything upon trust, whereas, in science, we have sensible proof 
of every truth we receive; in theology, we believe all things, in 
science, we prove all things ; and how then can there be any analo 
between the right theological and the right philosophical spirit ? 
This mode of thinking certainly deserves consideration, the more 
so that it is an exceedingly common way of putting the contrast 
between science and theology. Now, for our part, we entirely 
demur to the assumption that, in theology, we take everything upon 
trust, and in science, nothing. ‘The real state of the case is, that 
we prove everything in theology as truly as we prove everything 
in science. We do not take the Divine authority of the Bible upon 
trust, we prove it ; or at least we prove as much in the one as we 
do in the other. We do rest our conviction that the Scriptures are 
a revelation from God, not upon faith, but upon evidence, manifold 


* Quoted from Granville Penn. 
31 
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evidence, reason being the judge in this question, and arguments 
being the proof, as truly as in any question of physical or intel- 
lectual science. But when we have proved, to the satisfaction of 
reason, that the Bible is of Divine authority, we have virtually 
proved, also, the truth of all the separate doctrines which it con- 
tains ; for it would be a palpable contradiction to reason, to own 
our conviction that the Bible is the word of God, and yet to refuse 
our assent to any doctrine which the Bible can be shown, by legiti- 
mate exegesis, to contain. 

Is it not as agreeable to reason as to faith, to be convinced that 
God is the author of truth, and that, as such, it is impossible for 
him to mislead or deceive men in any of his communications to 
them? The instant, then, that reason is convinced, by the force of 
the Christian evidences, that God speaks to us in the Scriptures, 
that same instant it is also convinced, that everything in the Scrip- 
tures is, and must be, true, and that, if to receive, thereafter, eve 
Bible doctrine, without farther inquiry, is to be called taking it 
upon trust, the trust is as rational as it is devout—as scientific 
and philosophical as it is reverential and pious; for it is a trust 
which only assumes what all science itself is content to take for 
granted—even that God is a truth-loving and a truth-speaking God. 

But does science assume this? Unquestionably it does, though it 
may not express it in such religious phrase. All science assumes 
that nature, rightly understood, never deceives us, or, in other 
words, that what we rightly learn from her, by inductive evidence, 
is not an illusion, but truth, not a deception practised upon 
our senses and understandings, but sure and certain knowledge. 
And the assumption is undoubtedly most reasonable and just. 
But still it is an assumption, an exercise of philosophic faith. For 
we can at least conceive that the case might have been otherwise ; 
we can easily imagine that nature might not have been truth- 
speaking, but that either her phenomena, on the one hand, might 
have been so illusory, or the instruments of observation with 
which she has provided us, on the other, so mal-adjusted and mal- 
adapted to her objective realities, that the result of all scientific 
research would have been a mere farrago of delusive discoveries. 
Why, then, does science so confidently rest in a persuasion the 
opposite of this? Why is she so sure that what she reckons truth 
is real truth, and what she prizes so highly as knowledge, is cer- 
tain knowledge ? Does she begin by proving that nature does not 
deceive us? No, she takes this for granted ; for she sees at a glance, 
that knowledge would be impossible, if this might not be assumed, 
and that, to undertake to prove that nature does not deceive us, 
would, in fact, involve an assumption of the very thing to be 
proved, for it would imply a confidence, on our part, that we could 
not be deceived. in this particular point, and in the arguments 
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which we used to establish it ; whereas, if we might a py be 
deceived on all other points, why not, also, conceivably, on this 
preliminary one? There is one grand ultimate principle, then, 
which even science and philosophy assume, as being indispensable 
to their own existence,—the very principle, in fact, which gives them 
their birth and being,—viz., that nature, rightly interpreted, does 
not deceive us. But what is nature? only a philosophical term for 
God in physical action, for the Divine power and wisdom operating 
according to constant laws, among, upon, and through the crea- 
tures he has made; so that for science to assume that nature speaks 
truth in all her communications to the philosophic eye and ear and 
touch, is the very same thing as for theology to assume that God 
speaks truth in all the revelations which he makes to her listening 
ear, and her interpretative eye, in his authenticated word. 

The only apparent difference which we can concede to exist 
between the two cases, is that while Science proves all the facts 
and conclusions which she admits, in detail, in succession, one b 
one as they present themselves at her severe tribunal, Theology, 
on the other hand, proves all the truths of revelation at once, by 
one sweeping and comprehensive argument, the argument by 
which she proves that the revelation itself is authentic. And yet 
even this apparent difference disappears on a closer inspection, and 


the analogy we are contending for stands out beautifully complete 


and perfect; for in assuming the truthfulness of nature, as a 
primary and ultimate principle, we are, in fact, assuming the truth- 
fulness of all her separate communications, even before we proceed 
to inquire what these distinct communications are: and in all our 
subsequent investigations, it is merely a process of interpretation 
that we pursue—we merely prove that nature makes this or that 
communication to us, we do not demonstrate that each of the com- 
munications made is true. In the successive and endless ‘ inter- 
rogations,’ which we propose to nature, we do not wait to be 
assured that her successive responses are to be depended upon—we 
merely listen to hear what her real responses are ; and the whole of 
the reasoning employed in the case goes to prove, not that what 
she has spoken we may unhesitatingly receive as truth, but that 
she has without doubt spoken this or that oracle, in point of fact. 
Now is not this precisely analogous to the theological process by 
which we elicit one after another the truths of religion? That 
process simply consists in ‘interrogating’ the Bible, and ‘ inter- 
preting’ its responses. One by one, we listen to the ‘ lively oracles 
of God ;’ and having caught their sound and interpreted their holy 


meaning, we lay up the precious results in our doctrinal system, 
or, still better, in the sacred ark of our religious faith and hope. 
. We do not prove the truth of each Divine utterance in succession ; 
_.we have already sufficiently proved that, in proving that all these 
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utterances together are Divine. It is enough that we evince, by 
the sure principles of grammar and exegesis, that in each instance 
we have apprehended the real meaning and interpretation of the 
voice that speaketh to us from heaven. Theology and science, 
then, are analogous to each other, not only in the fundamental 
principle assumed alike by both, that whatever God speaks, either 
in his word, or in his works, is true, but, also, in the uuhesitating 
application of this principle to every phenomenon, or fact, subse- 
quently observed in either of these grand documents, and in the 
interpretative process by which every such fact is obtained. 

Nor is this striking analogy to be regarded as an accidental 
one—it is the result of causes which lie at the very foundation 
of all human knowledge, both religious and scientific—and which 
infallibly determine the only true principles of human investigation 
into both worlds, the unseen as well as the seen. For consider 
our position in reference to the universe in both its grand depart- 
ments. We have been but recently introduced into it. It is but 
yesterday that we opened our eyes upon the seen, and turned our 
thoughts to the unseen ; both worlds existed long before we existed, 
and had received all their laws, and order, and existences—ages 
(who can tell how many?) before we came upon the stage and 
began to observe and inquire regarding them. What else, then, 
CAN we do, if we wish to know the truth respecting either world— 
but be content to take them as we find them—to be mere learners, 
and to be willing to receive a// that is proved to be real, however 
different it may be from what we would have expected, however 
contrary it may be to our own self-excogitated conceptions, and 
however mysterious and incomprehensible it may be to our limited 
faculties. The universe has its constitution quite independently of 
us and of our conceptions. We are mere spectators introduced 
very recently upon the stage of observation, to mark and learn that 
constitution. For aught we know, or can know, at the outset of our 
inquiries, its constitution may be after this manner, or it may 
be after that manner, we cannot tell: all that we can legitimately 
demand, in order to our attaining a right knowledge of that con- 
stitution, is competent evidence of what actually exists in either 
world ; and the instant we have obtained that competent evidence, 
either in a Divine revelation sufficiently authenticated in the one 
case, or in inductive experience and observation in the other, no- 
thing remains to us, no other alternative is either religiously right 
or philosophically right, but that we should bow with submission 
and full conviction to the instructions of these great and authori- 
tative teachers. What is it to yield such unqualified submission 
to competent evidence, but to bring our ideas into harmony with 


‘things as they are, with things as they were long before we were 
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introdaced upon the stage, and as they will be, long after we 
have left the stage again? And what if we refuse thus humbly to 
learn, what if we foolishly insist that the universe shall be what 
we conceive it ought to be and must be, not what we are informed 
by competent evidence that it actually is? Why the universe will 
still abide in its stable and unshaken realities, while our vain and 
mad thoughts will perish with us. lt is the unavoidable result, 
then, of our very position in the universe, that the spirit of childlike 
docility should be the only key of knowledge, the only key that 
ean unlock the treasures of all science, both human and Divine. 
What exists in either world, what is a reality, either spiritual or 
material, can only be learned by us, it cannot be excogitated by us. 
We cannot imprint our independent conceptions upon the universe ; 
the universe must imprint the images of its independent realities 
upon us. In regard to every fact of the spiritual world, our only 
question can be, ‘ What does God teach us, by the correct interpre- 
tation of his word ? And in regard to every reality in nature, our 
only question can be—‘ What does God teach us by accurate obser- 
vation, and exact experiment?’ God alone is independent of 
teaching: all rational creatures, both angels and men, from the 
very necessity of their derived being, must be learners, and humble 
learners too ; and the more humble the more rapid and exact. If 
I could originate an universe, I might legitimately claim to ex- 
cogitate its order and arrangements from the resources of my own 
mind; but if [ cannot originate an universe, if I can only look at 
one, or turn my attention to one already originated, then I must 
be content to be the mere ‘ minister et interpres’ of that universe, I 
must needs humble myself and discipline myself to learn it as it 
actually is. 

In enumerating the hindrances to the advancement of know- 
ledge, Bacon takes notice of the error, ‘ which flows,’ to use his 
own admirable words, ‘from too great a reverence and adoration of 
the mind and understanding of man, by which means men have 
withdrawn themselves from the contemplation of nature and the 
observations of experience, bewildered in their own speculations 
and fancies ; but of these noble speculators,——and if I may so speak, 
intellectualists, who are, notwithstanding, commonly taken for the 
most sublime and divine philosophers,— Heraclitus has spoken 
thus : “ Men,” says he, “seek truth in their own little worlds, but 
not in the great world.” For did they not disdain the alphabet of 
nature, and the primer of the Divine works, they might, perhaps, 
by steps and degrees, after the knowledge of simple letters and 


then syllables, come at last to read perfectly the text and volume 


of the creatures itself; but they, on the contrary, by continual 


meditation and working of their wit, urge and invocate their own 
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spirits to divine, and give out fanatical predictions, by which they 
are deservedly though pleasingly deluded.’* 
Happily the day is gone by when this powerful description was 
applicable to men of science. Under the teaching of this great 
master, they have long ago learned to reject, as utterly worthless, the 
‘ divination of nature,’ and to prefer a single well-ascertained fact 
to a whole host of fancies and speculations. They are now 
thoroughly familiar with the proper place and functions of the 
mind in reference to the study of the material world; and, by long 
ago ceasing to dictate to nature, and letting themselves down to 
learn the alphabet, the letters and the syllables of the Divine works, 
they have amply verified their illustrious instructor’s prediction, that 
they should come at last to read perfectly the text and volume of 
the creatures. But, unhappily, Bacon’s description has not ceased 
to be applicable to the way in which men seek to acquaint them- 
selves with the truths of spiritual or theological science. In this 
grandest and most momentous department of all, men still with- 
draw themselves too much from the contemplation of the word of 
God, and rely too much upon the ‘power and sufficiency of their 
own understandings. Men still continue to think that they can 
divine for themselves what God is, and what his will is, and what 
the invisible world contains. They still disdain the alphabet of the 
Scriptures, and think it mean and tedious to spell out the letters 
and syllables that convey the truthful oracles of Heaven. Men 
are still urging and invocating their own spirits, more or less, to 
excogitate a spiritual system of things, instead of opening their 
minds unreservedly to the entrance of what God has revealed 
regarding the spiritual system which actually exists, seeking truth 
in the little worlds of their own understandings and fancies, and 
not in the great world of God’s own revelation. It is this funda- 
mental error which makes many men reject Christianity alto- 
ther, and it is the same which makes many others corrupt its 
rines, when they feel that they cannot reasonably reject its cre- 
dentials. This is the fruitful parent both of infidelity and heresy ; 
and as there was no true science of natare till men were untaught 
this error in reference to that department of knowledge, so it is 
only in proportion as men unlearn it in reference to spiritual 
science that we can look for the progress and triumphs of a pure 
and uncorrupted theology. It was the eradication of this perni- 
cious ‘ adoration of the mind and understanding of man,’ which 
gave the world a sound philosophy—to the eradication of it we 
must look for the propagation of a sound faith. 


* Advancement of Léarning. 
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IV. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND LIMITS OF TYPICAL 
INTERPRETATION.* 


Berore we define the limits of typical interpretation, we must 
define in what it consists. It is that exposition which not merely 
explains the grammatical sense of the words, but points out also 
how the grammatical meaning of these words is indicative of future 
facts, which form a parallelism with those related. 

Typology is a branch of symbolism in general, namely, the 
prophetical branch. All the arts are symbolical. However, most 
of the symbols exhibited by the arts are not prophetic, but histo- 
rical, or else without any reference to time. 

The whole of the religious teaching before the introduction of 
Christianity, as well among the Gentiles as among the Jews, was 
symbolical. The various forms of paganism symbolised the highest 
truths which were then discovered in the natural sciences. Pagan- 
ism was, therefore, the symbolism of intellect. The Jews were much 
behind many other nations in scientific knowledge, but, through 
Divine teaching, they were very far before them in the recognition 
of the sanctity of God, who was called the Holy One of Israel. 
The religion taught by Moses contains the symbolism of the 
highest truth known among the Israelites. But let it be well 
observed, that it is an historical misconception to look upon the 
a of the Mosaical covenant as if they were a national estab- 
ishment of preachers. There might be prophets among them who 
taught in their capacity as prophets, but im their sacerdotal capacity 
they never taught by words, but by symbols. We have no instance 
on record of their ever having delivered a sermon; and the whole 
Pentateuch contains no doctrine doctrinally expressed, but merely 
symbolically. Of course we except here definite precepts, like 
those of the Decalogue, in which not so much the intellect is taught . 
as the will commanded. v4 

We will not enter here into the question formerly agitated be- 7 
tween Spencer and Witsius and their respective adherents, why 
the Israelites were not taught by sermons, but by the repetition of / 
rites: we merely state here that it was so. Their ritual was their 
catechism, and contained their articles. And these articles of the 
Israelites predominantly addressed the will, as the pagan rituals, 
when esoterically explained to those who were initiated into the 
mysteries, almost exclusively addressed the understanding, and 
communicated astronomical discoveries, and physiological facts, 
without any reference to holiness unto the Lord. 


* Read at the Biblico-Philological Institution. 
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Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin had their ‘ Novum Organum’ also, 
They abandoned the methods of interpreting the Bible which had 
reigned in the church for a thousand years, and they introduced 
the only sure and right method, that of grammatical interpretation. 
They cast out the Aristotelian syllogism from the domain of 
religion, just as Bacon cast it out afterwards from the domain of 
the sciences ; and by the force of a new exegesis they originated ‘a 
new era in the church, of which the philosophical revolution of the 
following century was only one of the remoter consequences. © 

These are interesting analogies between the two grand depart- 
ments of human knowledge—religion and philosophy ;—but ‘we 
proceed to exhibit another, still more striking and important; 
There is a right and there is a wrong spirit of Bible interpretation, 
and of course the results of our exegesis will very much depend 
upon the spirit or mental state in which we prosecute the task. «If 
the interpretation of Scripture, then, is fundamental in its relation 
to the whole theory and practice of religion, the spirit of the inter- 

reter is a matter not less fundamental in relation to interpretation 
itself. Everything must depend upon his eye being single—upon 
the spirit of his mind being pure and right. If a man’s bodily eye 
be evil, his oblique and perverted vision sees everything falsely, 
under distorted forms, and with unreal colours. And the same is 
true of the mental eye directed to the written testimonies of the 
Word of God; if it be evil, bright as is the light that shines from 
the revealed page, that very light will become as darkness. 

Now the single point hich we wish to illustrate, in connexion 
with this fundamental subject, is this—that the right religious 
spirit in the interpretation of Scripture is analogous to the right 
philosophical spirit in the interpretation of nature. Referring to 
_ the Word of God as the authoritative exponent of the one, and to 
Bacon’s writings as the universally-acknowledged exponent of the 
other, we at once discover that there is a perfect and beautiful 
analogy between them. 

We have long been familiar with this analogy as expounded by 
Dr. Chalmers, with all his wonted power of eloquent illustration, 
in various parts of his printed works, but it was not till lately that 
we became aware that the profound and comprehensive Bacon had 
adverted to this analogy himself. He does not, indeed, dwell upon 
it; he does not even bestow upon it a separate aphorism; he 
merely glances at it in passing, and, with his usual prodigality of 
thought, disposes of it at the close of a single sentence. Having 
finished his description of the various idola or prejudices which 
naturally preoccupy the mind and hinder the entrance of true 
science, he adds these pregnant words :* ‘ All which idols must be 


* Aph. 68. Que omnia constante et solenni decreto sunt abneganda et 
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refused. and renounced by a firm and deliberate decision, and the 
intellect wholly freed and purged from them; so that there is no 
other way of entering into that kingdom of man which is founded 
upon the sciences, than into the kingdom of heaven, into which on 
one is permitted to enter except in the character of a little child,’ 
He evidently alludes to the remarkable words of our Lord (Mat. 
xviii. 3), ‘ Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ And the analogy which he points out is this—that, like 
as the spirit of childlike docility in religion is the only key to the 
kingdom of heaven, so the spirit of childlike docility and modesty 
in philosophy is the only key to the kingdom of science. In other 
words, as man has everything to learn when he comes into the 
world, in regard both to the invisible and the visible world, it 
behoves him to prosecute his inquiries in reference to both alike 
in the humble and teachable spirit of a learner. The passage, 
though so brief, is a deeply-interesting one in Bacon’s writings ; 
for it shows us that that great philosopher was fully sensible thine 
it was not a new and original principle of knowledge which he had 
discovered, but only a new and original application of a principle 
as old as the Bible. He had found in the New Testament the 
fundamental principle of knowledge, in regard to the invisible 
world ; viz. that men should be content to learn, and, dismissing all 
prepossessions, to submit themselves humbly to the teaching of 
Him who ‘spoke what he knew, and testified what he had 
seen,’ in that untrodden region; and he was sensible that the 
whole peculiarity of his Novum Organum consisted in his carrying 
that fundamental principle into the domains of physical science, 
and in his teaching men for the first time, that in this department 
of knowledge, as certainly as in the other, it is the part of man, 
not arrogantly to prejudice nature, but humbly to learn from her ; 
not vainly to anticipate her laws and arrangements (quia anticipatio 
mentis res temeraria est et preematura), but to be content to inter- 
pret them by the light of experience and observation. For, as he 
finely observes,* ‘There is no small difference between the idols of 


renuncianda et intellectus ab iis omnino liberandus est et expurgandus; 
ut non alius fere sit aditus ad regnum hominis quod fundatur in scientiis, 
uam ad regnum ceelorum, in quod, nisi sub persona infantis, intrare non 
atur. 

* Non leve quiddam interest inter humane mentis idola et divine mentis 
ideas, hoc est, inter placita quedam inania, et veras signaturas atque 
impressiones factas in creaturis prout inveniuntur. Atque in eo sunt 
omnia, siquis oculos mentis a rebus ipsis nunquam dejiciens, earum 
imagines, plane ut sunt, excipiat; neque enim hoc siverit Deus, ut phan- 
tasie nostre somnium pro exemplari mundi edamus; sed potius benigne 
faveat ut apocalypsim ac veram visionem vestiguiorum et siggillorum 
creatoris super creaturas scribamus. 
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the human mind, and the ideas of the divine mind, i.e. between 
some empty and vain opinions, and the real signatures and impres- 
sions made upon the creatures, as they are actually found, 
And everything depends upon this, that one should never remove 
his eyes from nature herself, but apprehend her image as it plainly 
exists ; for God will not allow us to give out the dreams of our 
own fancy, for a copy of the world: but he will be more propitious 
if we seek to write an apocalypse and a true vision of the footprints 
and seals of the Creator upon His creatures.’ 

Let us advert for a little to those maxims of Scripture in regard 
to the true spirit of religious inquiry, which would thus appear to 
have suggested the fundamental idea of the inductive philosophy. 
Two classes of passages, very distinct from each other, and at first 
sight inconsistent, present themselves to our view. At the head 
of the first class appears the memorable saying of our Lord, already 
referred to, ‘Except ye become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ With these words we would 
connect the two following very similar passages: Matt. xi. 25, 
‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes :’—1 Pet. ii. 1, ‘As new-born babes desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.’ And then, 
as commentaries upon these passages—and to show distinctl 
what frame of mind is meant by such allusions to the childlike 
spirit—we would bring into view the following places : John vii. 17, 
‘If any man be willing to do God’s will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself ’— 
1 Cor. iii. 18, ‘If any man think himself wise, let him become a 
fool, that he may be wise :’—2 Cor. x. 5, ‘Casting down imagina- 
tions, (or reasonings, marg.) and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ :—James i. 21, ‘Receive 
with meekness the engrafted word, which is able to save your 
souls :-—Rom. xii. 16, ‘ Be not wise in your own coneeits.’ Such 
passages as these constitute the first of the two classes of texts 
which we have referred to: such as the following constitute 
the second class:—1 Cor. xiv. 20, ‘ Brethren, be not children 
. In understanding; howbeit in malice be ye children ; but in under- 
standing be men.’ réAevo.—full-grown, of a ripe age :—Ephesians 
iv. 14, ‘ That we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, but may grow 
up into Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ :'—Heb. v. 
12—14, ‘ For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye are 
become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat: for 
every one that useth milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness; 
for he is a babe; but strong meat belongeth unto them that are of 
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full age, even those who, by reason of use, have their senses exer- 
cised to discern both good and evil: therefore leaving the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection :’-—1 Thess. 
v. 20, 21, ‘Despise not prophesyings, prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good :’—1] Cor. x. 15, ‘I speak as to wise men, judge 
ye what I say.’ 

The contrast, the apparent opposition, between these two sets of 

ges is very remarkable. In the one, we are instructed to be 
ike unto children,—in the other, we are exhorted not to be as 
children—but, to be men. In the one, we are taught to cast down 
all our own reasonings and thoughts on Divine things (Aoyipol, 
vonyara)—in the other, to have our internal senses exercised, 
(yeyouvacpéva) by habit and practice to discern between good and 
evil; and we are exhorted, not to receive all things, but to prove all 
things. In the first, we are taught that, if we think ourselves wise 
in Divine things, we are no better than fools,—in the other, we are 
appealed to as wise men, and are called upon to judge of the truth 
of what even an apostle says. 

But under this apparent incongruity, there lies, in truth, a 
profound and perfect harmony. We are to have the spirit of 
childhood in some respects, but we are to have the spirit of man- 
hood in others. It behoves us, in the spirit of childhood, to be 
sensible of the ignorance in which we come into this life, in regard 
to all the truths and realities of the spiritual world ; to be sensible 
of our dependence upon the instructions of a higher wisdom than 
our own, and to be docile and submissive under the lessons of that 
infinite wisdom which has condescended to become our teacher. 
But, at the same time, in the spirit of manhood, it behoves us to 
put forth all our mental energies to master the lessons which are 
thus communicated to us from God; to search the Seriptures 
diligently, to explore their depths, as well as to survey their surface, 
to put forth all our resources of learning and acuteness, in order to 
ascertain the genuine meaning of the language they employ: and, 
not content with knowing their simplest and most elementa 
principles, to go on unto perfection. The one spirit displays itself 
in our not seeking to be wise in Divine things above that which is 
written—the other spirit discovers itself in the vigour and resolution 
of a disciple, who labours to be wise fully up to the measure of 
that which is written. He has the spirit of childlike humility, who 
pauses at the line which separates the revealed from the unrevealed, 
and, as regards all that lies beyond, is content to hold his thoughts 
in abeyance, and to wait for further manifestations. And he has 
the spirit of energetic manhood, who, within the line of demarea- 
tion, is determined to know everything that may be known, to 
spare no pains in the search, and to tax his faculties and persever- 
ance to the uttermost, in the interpretation of all that God has 
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revealed. The Scriptures are to be interpreted with humility and 
meekness of mind, because they alone are entitled to speak 
regarding the things of God and the invisible world. But they 
are also to be interpreted with manly vigour of mind, and with all 
the discrimination of well-informed, well-disciplined, and  well- 
exercised faculties: because they contain ‘many things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest.’ 
But the harmony of these seemingly inconsistent declarations of 
Scripture lies still deeper than this. It is not only possible, that the 
spirit of childhood and the spirit of manhood should both be dis- 
played in religious inquiries, in the way we have now pointed out, 
but it may easily be shown, that the manhood of the understanding 
never displays itself more characteristically than when it humbles 
itself to be a learner, in childlike humility, at the feet of Infinite 
Wisdom. It requires manly vigour and understanding, not only to 
acquire knowledge, but still more to know the limits within which our 
knowledge must be confined. It is one of the surest indications of 
mental power, for a man to have a clear discernment of the bound- 
aries within which his knowledge of the spiritual world must be 
restricted in his present state of being, and to adopt and act 
upon the energetic resolution, never to overstep these limits and 
indulge in vain speculations. Mental power is seen in this as much, 
nay even more, than in the energy and activity with which the whole 
region of attainable knowledge is explored. It requires the man 
to be the child. It requires the internal senses to be maturely 
disciplined and exercised in the discernment of truth and error, 
of good and evil, to make a man willing to become a humble 
learner of theological science at the feet of Christ. For it is 
only after deep reflection upon the limits of the human faculties, 
and the necessity imposed upon man by his very position in the 
universe,—-that a man can discern it to be emphatically good to 
renounce his own wisdom in deference to the wisdom of the Bible— 
and emphatically evil to prefer his own imaginations and fancies 
to the heaven-derived instructions of that book of God—so that, 
while it is child-like to be humble, as a disciple of Christ, it is no 
less man-like to be so. And while we recognise, in the spirit which 
our Lord makes indispensable to our entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, the best moral qualities that can adorn the heart; we re- 
recognise in it also all the best intellectual qualities that can dis- 
tinguish the understanding. ‘ It ought to be inculcated upon all 
men,’ says De Luc, as quoted by Dr. Chalmers, ‘ that next to the 
positive knowledge of things that may be known—the most im- 
portant science is to know how to be ignorant ;’—and ‘the following,’ 
Chalmers continues, ‘appears to us a golden maxim, and of imes- 
timable price in what may be called the general logic of theology: 
“ To know that we cannot know certain things is in itself positive 
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knowledge, and a knowledge of the most safe and valuable nature ; 
and to abide by that cautionary knowledge is infinitely more con- 
ducive to an advancement in truth, than to exchange it for any 
quality of conjecture or speculation.” ’* 

Such is the right religious spirit in the interpretation of Serip- 
ture, as inculeated by the Great Teacher himself and his apostles— 
such the combination of mental qualities by which alone we can 
expect to enter into the true knowledge of the secrets of the 
kingdom of heaven ; and how perfectly it corresponds with the 
right philosophical spirit in the interpretation of nature will at 
once appear from the words of the same eloquent expounder of 
the inductive philosophy whom we have already more than once 
referred to—than whom no living author has more thoroughly 
entered into its genius, and more deeply imbibed its spirit : ‘In 
the mental characteristics of this philosophy, the strength of a 
full-grown understanding is blended with the modesty of childhood. 
The ideal is sacrificed to the actual—and, however splendid or 
fondly cherished an hypothesis may be, yet if but one phenomenon 
in the real history of nature stand in the way, it is forthwith 
and conclusively abandoned. To some the renunciation may be as 
painful as the cutting off of a right hand, or the plucking out of 
a right eye; yet, if true to the great principle of the Baconian 
school, it must be submitted to. With its hardy disciples, one 
valid proof outweighs a thousand plausibilities,—and the resolute 
firmness, wherewith they bid away the speculations of fancy, is 
only equalled by the childlike compliance, wherewith they submit 
themselves to the lessons of experience.’ It may, indeed, at first 
sight, appear to some minds, that there is no analogy between 
the two cases, but, on the contrary, a palpable contrariety of prin- 
ciple; for, in religion, they may urge, we are required to take 
everything upon trust, whereas, in science, we have sensible proof 
of every truth we receive ; in theology, we believe all things, in 
science, we prove all things ; and how then can there be any analogy 
between the right theological and the right philosophical spirit ? 
This mode of thinking certainly deserves consideration, the more 
so that it is an exceedingly common way of putting the contrast 
between science and theology. Now, for our part, we entirely 
demur to the assumption that, in theology, we take everything upon 
trust, and in science, nothing. The real state of the case is, that 
we prove everything in theology as truly as we prove everything 
im science. We do not take the Divine authority of the Bible upon 
trust, we prove it; or at least we prove as much in the one as we 
do in the other. We do rest our conviction that the Scriptures are 
a revelation from God, not upon faith, but upon evidence, manifold 


* Quoted from Granville Penn. 
31 
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evidence, reason being the judge in this question, and arguments 
being the proof, as truly as im any question of physical or intel: 
lectual science. But when we have proved, to the satisfaction of 
reason, that the Bible is of Divine authority, we have virtually 
proved, also, the truth of all the separate doctrines which it: con- 
tains ; for it would be a palpable contradiction to reason, to own 
our conviction that the Bible is the word of God, and yet to refuse 
our assent to any doctrine which the Bible can be shown, by legiti- 
mate exegesis, to contain. 

Is it not as agreeable to reason as to faith, to be convinced that 
God is the author of truth, and that, as such, it is impossible for 
hini to mislead or deceive men in any of his communications: to 
them ? The instant, then, that reason is convinced, by the force of 
the Christian evidences, that God speaks to us in the Scriptures, 
that same instant it is also convinced, that everything in the Scrip- 
tures is, and must be, true, and that, if to receive, thereafter, every 
Bible doctrine, without farther inquiry, is to be called taking \it 
upon trust, the trust is as rational as if is devout—as scientific 
and philosophical as it is reverential and pious; for it is a trust 
which only assumes what all science itself is content to take for 
granted—even that God is a truth-loving and a truth-speaking God: 

But does science assume this ? Unquestionably it does, though it 
may not express it in such religious phrase. All science assumes 
that nature, rightly understood, never deceives us, or, in other 
words, that what we rightly learn from her, by inductive evidence, 
is not an illusion, but truth, not a deception practised upon 
our senses and understandings, but sure and certain knowledge. 
And the assumption is undoubtedly most reasonable and_ just. 
But still it is an assumption, an exercise of philosophic faith. For 
we can at least conceive that the case might have been otherwise; 
we can easily imagine that nature might not have been truth- 
speaking, but that either her phenomena, on the one hand, might 
have been so illusory, or the instruments of observation with 
which she has provided us, on the other, so mal-adjusted and mal- 
adapted to her objective realities, that the result of all scientific 
research would have been a mere farrago of delusive discoveries. 
Why, then, does science so contidently rest in a persuasion the 
opposite of this? Why is she so sure that what she reckons truth 
is real truth, and what she prizes so highly as knowledge, is eer- 
tain knowledge? Does she begin by proving that nature does not 
deceive us? No, she takes this for granted ; for she sees at a glance, 
that knowledge would be impossible, if this might not be assumed, 
and that, to undertake to prove that nature does not deceive us, 
wonld, in fact, involve an assumption of the very thing to be 
proved, for it would imply a confidence, on our part, that we could 
not be deceived in this particular point, and in the arguments 
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_ which we used to establish it ; whereas, if we might imaginably be 
deceived on all other points, why not, also, conceivably, on, this 
preliminary one? There is one grand ultimate principle, then, 
which even science and philosophy assume, as being indispensable 
to their own existence,—the very principle, in fact, which gives them 
their birth and being,—viz., that nature, rightly interpreted, does 
not deceive us. But what is nature? only a philosophical term for 
God in physical action, for the Divine power and wisdom operating 
according to constant laws, among, upon, and through the crea- 
tures he has made ; so that for science to assume that nature speaks 
truth in all her communications to the philosophic eye and ear and 
touch, is the very same thing as for theology to assume that God 
speaks truth in all the revelations which he makes to her listening 
ear, and her interpretative eye, in his authenticated word. 

The only apparent difference which we can concede to exist 
between the two cases, is that while Science proves all the facts 
and conclusions which she admits, in detail, in succession, one b 
one as they present themselves at her severe tribunal, Theology, 
on the other hand, proves all the truths of revelation at once, by 
one sweeping and comprehensive argument, the argument by 
which she proves that the revelation itself is authentic. And yet 
even this apparent difference disappears on a closer inspection, and 
the analogy we are contending for stands out beautifully complete 
and perfect; for in assuming the truthfulness of nature, as a 
primary and ultimate principle, we are, in fact, assuming the truth- 
fulness of all her separate communications, even before we proceed 
toinquire what these distinct communications are: and in all our 
subsequent investigations, it is merely a process of interpretation 
that we pursue—we merely prove that nature makes this or that 
communication to us, we do not demonstrate that each of the com- 
munications made is true. In the successive and endless ‘ inter- 
rogations,’ which we propose to nature, we do not wait to be 
assured that her successive responses are to be depended upon—we 
merely listen to hear what her real responses are ; and the whole of 
the reasoning employed in the case goes to prove, not that what 
she has spoken we may unhesitatingly receive as truth, but that 
she has without doubt spoken this or that oracle, in point of fact. 
Now is not this precisely analogous to the theological process by 
which we elicit one after another the truths of religion? That 
process simply consists in ‘ interrogating’ the Bible, and ‘ inter- 
preting’ its responses. One by one, we listen to the ‘ lively oracles 
of God ;? and having caught their sound and interpreted their holy 
meaning, we lay up the precious results in our doctrinal system, 

or, still better, in the sacred ark of our religious faith and hope. 

We do not prove the truth of each Divine atterance in succession ; 

we have already sufficiently proved that, in proving that all these 
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utterances together are Divine. It is enough that we evince, by, 
the sure principles of grammar and exegesis, that in each instance: 
we have apprehended the real meaning and interpretation of the: 
voice that speaketh to us from heaven. Theology and ‘science, 
then, are analogous to each other, not only in the fundamental 
principle assumed alike by both, that whatever God speaks, either: 
in his word, or in his works, is true, but, also, in the unhesitating, 
application of this principle to every phenomenon, or fact, subse-) 
quently observed im either of these grand documents, and in the 
interpretative process by which every such fact is obtained. 89 

‘Nor is this striking analogy to be regarded as an accidental 
one—it is the result of causes which lie at the very foundation: 
of all human knowledge, both religious and scientific—and whieh 
infallibly determine the only true principles of human investigation’ 
into both. worlds, the unseen as well as the seen. For consider 
our position in reference to the universe in both its grand departs 
tients. | We have been but recently introduced into it. is:but: 
yesterday that we opened our eyes upon the seen, and turned our. 
thoughts to the unseen ; both worlds existed long before we existed; 
and had received all their laws, and order, and existences—ages 
(who can tell how many?) before we came upon the stage and 
began to observe and inquire regarding them. What else, then, 
cAN we do, if we wish to know the truth respecting either world— 
but be content to take them as we find them—to be mere learners; 
and ‘to be willing to receive a// that is proved to be real, however 
different it may be from what we would have expected, however 
contrary it may be to our own self-excogitated conceptions; and 
however mysterious and mcomprehensible it may be to our limited 
faculties. The universe has its constitution quite independently of 
us and of our conceptions. We are mere spectators imtroduced 
very recently upon the stage of observation, to mark and learn that 
constitution. Fur aught we know, or can know, at the outset of our 
iMquiries, its constitution may be after this manner, or it may 
be after that manner, we cannot tell: all that we can legitimately 
demand, in order to our attaining a right knowledge of that con- 
stitution, is competent evidence of what actually exists im cither 
world; and the instant we have obtained that competent evidence, 
either in a Divine revelation sufficiently authenticated in the one 
case, or im inductive experience and observation in the other, no- 
thing remains to us, no other alternative is either religiously right 
or philosophically right, but that we should bow with submission 
ard fall conviction to the instructions of these great and authori- 
tative teachers: What is it to yield such unqualified submission 
to’ competent evidence, but to bring our ideas into harmony with 
things’ as they are, with things as they were long before we were 
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introduced upon the stage, and as they will be, long after we 
have left the stage again? And what if we refuse thus humbly to. 
learn, what if we foolishly insist that the universe shall be what 
we conceive it ought to be and must be, not what we are informed 
by competent evidence that it actually is? Why the universe will 
still abide in its stable and unshaken realities, while our vain and 
mad thoughts will perish with us. It is the unavoidable result, 
then, of our very position in the universe, that the spirit of childlike 
docility should be the ouly key of knowledge, the only key that 
can unlock the treasures of all science, both human and Divine. 
What exists in either world, what is a reality, either spiritual or 
material, can only be learned by us, it cannot be excogitated by us. 
We cannot imprint our independent conceptions upon the universe; 
the universe must imprint the images of its independent realities 
upon us. In regard to every fact of the spiritual world, our only 
question can be, ‘ What. does God teach us, by the correct imterpre- 
tation of his word ? And in regard to every reality in nature, our 
only question can be—‘ What does God teach us by accurate obser- 
vation, and exact experiment?” God alone is independent of 
teaching: all rational creatures, both angels and men, from the 
very necessity of their derived being, must be learners, and humble 
learners too ; and the more humble the more rapid and exact... If 
I could originate an universe, I might legitimately claim to ex- 
cogitate its order and arrangements from the resources of my own 
mind; but if I cannot originate an universe, if [ can only look at 
one, or turn my attention to one already originated, then I must 
be content to be the mere ‘ minister et interpres’ of that universe, I 
must needs humble myself and discipline myself to learn it as it 
actually is. 

In enumerating the hindrances to the advancement of know- 
ledge, Bacon takes notice of the error, ‘ which flows,’ to use his 
own admirable words, ‘from too great a reverence and adoration of 
the mind and understanding of man, by which means men have 
withdrawn themselves from the contemplation of nature and the 
observations of experience, bewildered in their own speculations 
and fancies ; but of these noble speculators,—and if I may so speak, 
intellectualists, who are, notwithstanding, commonly taken for the 
most sublime and divine philosophers,— Heraclitus has spoken 
thus : “ Men,” says he, “seek truth in their own little worlds, but 
not in the great world.” For did they not disdain the alphabet of 
nature, and the primer of the Divine works, they might, perhaps, 
by steps and degrees, after the knowledge of simple letters and 
then syllables, come at last to read perfectly the text and volume 
of the creatures itself; but they, on the contrary, by continual 
meditation and working of their wit, urge and invocate their own 
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spirits to divine, and give out fanatical predictions, by which they 
are deservedly though pleasingly deluded.’* 

Happily the day is gone by when this powerful description was 
applicable to men of science. Under the teaching of this great 
master, they have long ago learned to reject, as utterly worthless, the 
‘ divination of nature,’ and to prefer a single well-ascertained fact 
to a whole host of fancies and speculations. They are now 
thoroughly familiar with the proper place and functions of the 
mind in reference to the study of the material world ; and, by long 
ago ceasing to dictate to nature, and letting themselves down to 
Jearn the alphabet, the letters and the syllables of the Divine works, 
they have amply verified their illustrious instructor’s prediction, that 
they should come at last to read perfectly the text and volume of 
the creatures. But, unhappily, Bacon’s description has not ceased 
to be applicable to the way in which men seek to acquaint them. 
selves with the truths of spiritual or theological science. In this 
grandest and most momentous department of all, men still with. 
draw themselves too much from the contemplation of the wordof 
God, and rely too much upon the power and sufficiency of their 
own understandings. Men still continue to think that they can 
divine for themselves what God is, and what his will is, and what 
the invisible world contains. They still disdain the alphabet of the 
Scriptures, and think it mean and tedious to spell out the letters 
and syllables that convey the truthful oracles of Heaven. Men 
are still urging and invocating their own spirits, more or less, to 
excogitate a spiritual system of things, instead of opening their 
minds unreservedly to the entrance of what God has revealed 
regarding the spiritual system which actually exists, seeking truth 
in the little worlds of their own understandings and fancies, and 
not in the great world of God’s own revelation. It is this funda- 
mental error which makes many men reject Christianity  alto- 
gether, and it is the same which makes many others corrupt its 
doctrines, when they feel that they cannot reasonably reject its cre- 
dentials. This is the fruitful parent both of infidelity and heresy, 
and as there was no true science of nature till men were untaught 
this error in reference to that department of knowledge, so it:is 
only in proportion as men unlearn it in reference to spiritual 
science that we can look for the progress and triumphs of a pure 
and uncorrupted theology. It was the eradication of this perni- 
cious ‘ adoration of the mind and understanding of man,’ which 
gave the world a sound philosophy—to the eradication of it we 
‘must look for the propagation of a sound faith. 


* Advancement of Learning. 
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IV. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND LIMITS OF TYPICAL 
INTERPRETATION.*« 


»Brrore we define the limits of typical interpretation, we must 
define in what it consists. It is that exposition which not merely 
explains the grammatical sense of the words, but points out: also 
how the grammatical meaning of these words is indicative of future 
facts, which form a parallelism with those related. 

Typology is a branch of symbolism in general, namely, the 

phetical branch. All the arts are symbolical. However, most 
of the symbols exhibited by the arts are not prophetic, but histo- 
rical, or else without any reference to time. 

The whole of the religious teaching before the introduction of 
Christianity, as well among the Gentiles as among the Jews, was 
symbolical. The various forms of paganism symbolised the highest 
truths which were then discovered in the natural sciences. Pagan- 
ism was, therefore, the symbolism of intellect. The Jews were much 
behind many other nations in scientific knowledge, but, through 
Divine teaching, they were very far before them in the recognition 
of the sanctity of God, who was called the Holy One of Israel. 
The religion taught by Moses contains the symbolism of the 
highest truth known among the Israelites. But let it be well 
observed, that it is an historical misconception to look upon the 

riests of the Mosaical covenant as if they were a national estab- 
ishment of preachers. There might be prophets among them who 
taught in their capacity as prophets, but im their sacerdotal capacity 
they never taught by words, but by symbols. We have no instance 
on record of their ever having delivered a sermon; and the whole 
Pentateuch contains no doctrine doctrinally expressed, but merely 
symbolically. Of course we except here definite precepts, like 
those of the Decalogue, in which not so much the intellect is taught 
as the will commanded. 

We will not enter here into the question formerly agitated be- 
tween Spencer and Witsius and their respective adherents, why 
the Israelites were not taught by sermons, but by the repetition of 
rites: we merely state here that it was so. Their ritual was their 
eatechism, and contained their articles. And these articles. of the 
Israelites predominantly addressed the will, as the pagan rituals, 
when esoterically explained to those who were initiated into the 
mysteries, almost exclusively addressed the understanding, and 
communicated astronomical discoveries, and physiological facts, 
without any reference to holiness unto the Lord. 


* Read at the Biblico-Philological Institution. 
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The catholic character of Christianity is in this also conspicuous 
that it comprehends both the will and the understanding of man, 
The prophetic element forms the transition between the Mosaic 
religion and Christianity; and we may add, that the Socratic 
Academic, Peripatetic, Stoic, and Neoplatonic schools in philosophy 
form the transition (of course we mean intellectually, and not 
morally or spiritually,) between paganism and Christianity as 
religion absolute. 

Although we speak of Christianity as in the highest sense relj- 
gion absolute, we should never forget that—just as it has been trul 
said, that he who knows only one language, does not know that 
one, although he can speak and write it, and that he who knows 
only one science really does not know it, although he may practise 
its precepts,—so also he who knows only one religion, really does 
not know its value, although he may be imbued by its holiness. 

Typical interpretation has been lately illustrated by Béhr, in his 
Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus. From this work we gather the 
following principles, and limits of symbolical interpretation, as 
applied to the Pentateuch :— 

1. The symbolical interpretation must harmonise with the 
clearly-expressed principles of the Mosaic religion. That religion 
clearly rejects all worship of stars, planets, and astronomical phe- 
nomena. Hence we infer the futility of all attempts at finding the 
astronomical mysteries taught by Kgyptian and Pheenician priests 
under the Mosaic rituals. 

2. Every attempt at interpretation must be preceded by an 
accurate knowledge of the symbolical rites themselves. 

3. The interpretation of each symbol should commence from 
that of its name, Dv}, onpetor. 


4. Every symbol has only’ one principal meaning. Thus, for 
instance, the sacred candlestick with all its appurtenances, repre- 
sented the fundamental idea of light; and all the various rites 
connected with the sacrifices, represent the idea of sacrifice. 

5. Each symbol represents always one and the same fundamental 
idea, although in various modifications. 

6. In every symbol the distinction to be observed between that 
which really symbolises the Icading idea, and those additamenta 
which are requisite for the true exhibition of the symbol itself. 
The symbol serves the idea, but minor circumstantial facts do not 
serve the idea directly, but only indirectly, inasmuch as they are 
subservient to the symbol, which is a type, and as such, itself sub- 
servient to the antitype. For instance, the candlestick repre- 
sents light; but the snuffers and tongs are only requisite to keep 
up the physical light which typifies the spiritual. In a similar 
manner, the auxiliary instruments employed in the offering of sacri- 
fices have no direct typical signification, but are only requisite for 
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performing that sacrificial act which is the type of a higher anti- 
type. But such ornaments in the candlestick as al.nond-flowers 
and pomegranates, without which the candlestick might very well 
burn, are manifestly introduced with a typical design. Similarly. 
a sacrifice might have been offered without any washing of hanus 
and feet before entering the tabernacle. Hence we infer that, this. 
washing has a symbolical meaning, whilst we do not find any typo- 
logical signification in the snuffing of the lamps, in the tying of 
sacrificial beasts, in the removing of the ashes, in the carrying of 
the firewood, and all such similar cireumstances, which belong to 
the type as a physical fact, and without which it could not well 
exist as a physical fact, but which have no farther use than that 
of maintaiming the external fact. 
We content ourselves, for the present, with laying down these 
simple rules, which we believe to form not only a secure foundation 
for a complete system of typical interpretation, but also a safe 
guide for the ordinary reading of those parts of Scripture which 
are symbolical. 
Cc. H. F,B. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS WILSON, ESQ.* 


We can easily believe that Mr. Wilson would have been one of 
the last men to expect or desire an extended memoir, or a laboured 
eulogy. The man who could speak of having left ‘written me- 
morials of himself,’ which proved, after all, to. be only brief and 
hastily-penned notes, chiefly statistical; and who left a private 
memorandum, requesting that all ostentatious display should be 
avoided at the interment of his remains, was likely to deprecate 
any posthumous notice of himself, beyond that of a slender and 
passing narrative. But we have not done with our friends when 
they die; nor is real excellence of any kind, owing to that absence 
of self-consciousness which is one of its best characteristics, likely 
to be a fitting judge of the record which it deserves, and which 
may be most useful to posterity. Until character like that of 
Mr. Wilson has become the rule in the Christian church, and is. 
no longer the rare exception, we trust he will continue to ‘be had 
in remembrance ;’ and therefore it is that we would portray the 
principal features of that character in our pages. 

About the middle of the last century, the great bulk of the 


* A Memoir of the Life and Character of Thomas Wilson, Esq., 
Treasurer of Highbury College. By his Son. London: John Snow. 
1846. 8vo. pp. 584. 
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English Nonconformists had ceased to ‘do their first works, 
The old Puritan fire was nearly gone out. The conscientious 
piety of the ejected ministers was ‘ready to die.’ Their de. 
scendants were living on the memory and the reputation of their 
fathers. Everything wore a chilling and ominous appearance, 
The cause was, or rather, is, obvious enough. They had been long 
living to themselves. 


‘ During the first ten or twelve years after the passing of the Toleration 
Act in 1689, upwards of a thousand meeting-houses were erected by Dis- 
senters of the Presbyterian and Congregational denominations, (between 
which an union was shortly afterwards formed,) in all parts of England, 
But here the work stopped. They had provided for themselves and for 
their children, and were satisfied with what they had done. No attempts 
were made to originate new churches, to erect new chapels, or even to send 
out evangelists who might gather in converts from the perishing world 
around. Every separate church too much resembled “ a garden enclosed,” 
and its members manifested no disposition to break forth on the right 
hand and on the left, in order to reclaim and to bring under cultivation a 
portion of the surrounding wilderness. ‘The consequence was only such as 
might have been expected. Having failed in their duty of being con- 
tinually engaged in active and strenuous exertions for the benefit of others, 
they gradually sank themselves into a state of apathetic indifference. ‘The 
children of the light and of the day slept as did the rest, and their sleep 
might have terminated in a fatal lethargic stupor, had not God stirred 
up a few individuals of eminent piety and devoted zeal, who, labouring 
themselves like men in earnest, sought to awaken and arouse them,’—p. 39. 


For this end, God was pleased to employ the new energies of 
Methodism. Wesley preached, travelled, wrote, and organised 
appropriate agencies. Whitefield preached, travelled, toiled, flamed. 
The Countess of Huntingdon braved derision, devoted her property, 
and laboured to secure the educational preparation of ‘ men of 
God,’ for the work of the Christian ministry. The combined 
voice of the movement, to the slumbering church was, ‘ Awake, 
and Christ shall give thee light.’ And, forthwith, there ‘were 
signs following.’ 

At the close of 1755, or early in 1756, Mr. Wilson’s parents 
came to reside in London. The family of Wilson ‘ had long been 
resident in the southern part of Derbyshire. It was a family 
originally possessing no note of eminence to distinguish it from 
the mass of English yeomen; but the providence of God, in a 
remarkable manner, singled out and separated for himself many 
of its members, and has conferred high honour upon it, by ren- 
dering several of them distinguished for piety, benevolence, and 
usefulness, in various departments of active service.’ Having 
married into a dissenting family —the Remington family of 
Coventry—Mr. Wilson’s father, though not previously a dissenter, 
had, after his marriage, attended the old Presbyterian meeting- 
house in Smithford-street, Coventry. On their arrival in the 
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metropolis, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson attended, at first, at the meeting- 

house in the Old Jewry, of which the learned Dr. Samuel Chandler 

was then the minister. Providential circumstances, however, soon 

brought them under the influence of the exciting evangelical 

ministry—against which they had been solemnly warned—at the 

Tabernacle, Moorfields ; which at that time was separated from the 

eity by open country. Having once ‘tasted the good word of 

God, they repaired thither again and again, ‘ particularly on 

Saturday evenings, and obtained, by the blessing of God, great 

spiritual benefit. They became lively and zealous professors of 
the Gospel of the grace of God, invited Mr. Whitefield to their 

house, and became attached both to his person and ministry. They 

soon after joined the Independent church meeting at Haberdashers’ 

Hall, Staining-lane, into which they were admitted in October, 
1760.’ Of this church, the warm-hearted and accomplished 
Dr. Gibbons was then the pastor, a man by whose agreeable 
manners and pleasant society even Dr. Johnson, though no friend 
to Dissenters, was attracted and charmed. In 1766, Mr. Wilson’s 
father was chosen one of the deacons of this Christian church. 
And greatly did he adorn his office. As a proof that he was a 
Nonconformist of ‘the good old Puritan school,’ it is related of 
him that though he had hired a house for the summer months at 
Stoke Newington, ‘instead of spending the Lord’s day there, his 
practice was (contrary to the modern custom) to bring his family to 
his house in the city on Saturday evening, that they might more 
conveniently attend public worship.’ And of Mr. Wilson’s 
mother, who lived to reach her eighty-seventh year, we read, that 
she retained, almost to the last, the custom which had been adopted 
in her earlier life, of having family prayers every morning at seven 
o’clock ; and that she uniformly retired for a time, at a fixed hour 
of the evening, for the purpose of private devotion. 

The parental example of a more public nature, which Mr. Wilson 
appears to have enjoyed, and by which, partly, his subsequent conrse 
was determined, was quite in harmony with these specimens of do- 
mestic piety. From the time his father ‘knew the grace of God,’ he 
was ready to identify himself with every good work, and proved 
himself to be an open-hearted, public-spirited Christian. Various 
members of his family were in a condition to be aided by him; 
and such were his kindness and generosity ‘ to his nephews and 
other relatives, that he may be justly regarded as the patron, and, 
in an important sense, the founder of the family.’ A scheme for 
benefiting the injured negro race was set on foot; and his £500 
was ready to promote it. His own county was in a state of great 
religious destitution; and such were his zealous and successful 
efforts to supply the crying want, that he may ‘ justly be repre- 
sented as the principal founder of modern Congregational non- 
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conformity in his native county, particularly of the southern 
portion of it. The country at large was in a state of similar exi- 
gence; and when, in 1776, an ‘ Evangelical Society ’ was formed, 
to assist in remedying an evil to which the great body of professed 
Christians appeared to be totally insensible, he was not only ‘ one 
of the first contributors on a large scale to home missionary and 
evangelising operations,’ but was also chosen the first treasurer. 
This was indeed ‘an important era in the religious history of our 
country. It was a first step which led on to much greater things, 
It introduced the principle of association for the spread of the 
Gospel in the dark and neglected parts of the land,—a principle in 
perfect accordance with the spirit and genius of the Christian 
religion, and of which the orthodox nonconformists had too long 
neglected to avail theinselves. The honour of forming this society 
does not exclusively belong to Dissenters, although no small share 
may justly be claimed by them. Several of the founders were con- 
nected with Mr. Whitefield’s and Lady Huntingdon’s chapels in 
London, and it is known that one at least was a member of the 
Church of England.” The primary object of the Evangelical 
Society was to diffuse the Gospel by itinerant preaching ; but where 
was an adequate number of suitable preachers to be found? The 
pastors of the day, speaking generally, had nothing of the spirit of 
evangelists. The prevailing opinion appeared to be, that, provided 
the colleges supplied a succession of pastors to the churches already 
existing, their duty was at anend. As the Evangelical Society, 
therefore, came into operation, and preaching stations were multi- 
plied, the necessity was felt for an agency not yet in existence. 
The spiritual harvest extended and ripened ; but the labourers were 
wanting. In October, 1778, an institution was formed to supply 
the want,—the institution called successively the New English 
Academy, Mile End Academy, Hoxton Academy, and, now, Highbury 
College. Of this institution, Mr. Wilson’s father was chosen the 
first treasurer ; and, besides faithfully discharging the duties of his 
office to the time of his death, in March, 1794, he rendered to it 
services of a more general nature, and of the highest importance. 
Under the formation and ennobling influence of such a father 
was Thomas Wilson, Esq., the late ‘ treasurer of Highbury College,’ 
brought up; and to him he succeeded,—heir to his bright and 
beneficent example, to much of the reputation which that example 
had created, and to the precious opportunities for usefulness which 
it had secured. And nobly did he discharge the sacred trust be- 
queathed to him. The incidents of his life might be recorded in a 
sentence. But, tame and uninteresting as they must appear to 
those who estimate biography by its romance, by those who look 
beneath the surface of events, and ‘ judge righteous judgment,’ his 
life will be found replete with valuable instruction Deriving our 
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information from the ‘ Memoir’ which filial piety has dedicated to 
his memory, we learn that Mr. Wilson was born in November, 
1764; that his school advantages extended little beyond a good 
English commercial education ; that, at the age of fourteen, he 
was apprenticed to his father’s business—‘ a silkman ;’ and that 
towards the close of 1785, he was admitted into partnership with 
his father and cousin. As a boy he was quiet, thoughtful, and 
retiring, more given to books than to play; and, judging from the 
numerous extracts which he made and preserved, the habit of 
attentive reading which he early acquired, remained with him to a 
considerable extent in after life. The date of his first religious 
impressions is unknown. Probably they were received under the 
paternal roof, and as the result of domestic training. ‘ I have 
great reason,’ said he, i 1808, ‘to be thankful for good and pious 
parents, and especially for a gradual love which 1 have felt for 
Divine things.” The same sentiment occurs in one of his letters 
to the excellent Christian lady who soon after became his wife :— 
‘ What a great mercy is a religious education! How many snares 
and temptations do those who have been favoured with it escape ! 
Not only do I reflect on this with pleasure, but likewise on the 
advantage of being brought up to an active and useful employment.’ 
For the subsequent development of his early religious impressions, 
however, he was greatly mdebted to the pubhe mimstry of the 
Gospel ; especially at the Tabernacle. He was one of ‘the children 
of the Tabernacle ;’ entering into communion with the Christian 
society assembling there, shortly after the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship. In March, 179i, he was married, ‘ at the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, to the object of his choice, Elizabeth, younger 
daughter of the late Mr. Arthur Clegg, of that place, timber mer- 
chant, one of the founders of Mosley-street Chapel, and many 
years a valuable deacon of the Congregational church meeting 
there” The effect of this union was greatly to increase his per- 
sonal happiness, and to confirm his purposes of relative use- 
fulness. 

It was in the spring of 1794, that the late Rev. Andrew Faller 
visited the metropolis, for the purpose of collecting funds for the 
Baptist Missionary Society, then recently established. Mr. Wilson 
heard him preach at various chapels ; and as the tendency of the 
discourses on such an occasion would be of a nature to enlighten 
and stimulate Christian benevolence, they appear to have found in 
Mr. W. a hearer prepared to receive ‘the truth in the love of it.’ 
One sermon especially, on Eccles. xi. 1—4, ‘ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days,’ &c., produeed 
on him a deep and lasting impression. That his views of Chris- 
tian obligation had for some time previously been acquiring breadth 
and power, is clearly apparent from his letters to Mrs. Wilson, 
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hoth before and immediately after their marriage. _The compara- 
tively inexpensive style in which he commenced house-keepin 
leads to the same conclusion. Nor can we omit to notice the cor. 
roborative and characteristic circumstance, that the following sen. 
tences were written by him at the commencement of a private 
account book in the form of a ledger, begun in the year 1790, and 
copied into another begun in 1794 :— 


* Prov. xxviii. 20, 22—He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent. 


‘ He that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye. 


‘ Deut. viii. 18.—But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God, for it is 
he that giveth thee power to get wealth. 


‘ If rich, be not too joyful in having, too solicitous in keeping, too anxious 
in increasing, nor too sorrowful in losing. 


- ‘No man hath worldly things without their wings. 
'‘ The first concern is to lay up treasure in heaven.’ 


A sermon like that referred to, therefore, was all that was needed, 
humanly speaking, to give to his pre-existing tendencies and dispo- 
sitions, a more determinate practical form. The altar was already 
prepared ; a spark from heaven was all that was necessary to kindle 
the fuel. He now saw, ‘ for the first time, that what he had been 
doing for the cause of God did not amount to the self-denial 
enjoined in the text ; and that it was his interest, as well as his duty, 
not, to content himself with the common standard of liberality, but 
to deny himself not only the luxuries of life, but also what may be 
deemed, by some, its necessaries.’ 

For many years prior to his father’s death, he had been a mem- 
ber of the committees of several religious and benevolent societies ; 
and had shown a growing concern for the diffusion of evangelical 
truth. When, therefore, he was chosen to succeed him as Treasurer, 
both of the Evangelical Society and of the Evangelical Academy, 
which had grown out of it, regularity of attendance at their meet- 
ings, and a lively interest in their prosperity, were no doubt 
expected from him. But this did not satisfy his convictions of 
duty. He saw the importance of the educational institution so 
clearly, and appreciated its value so highly, that he soon deter- 
mined to consecrate his life to its service. dn surveying the wants 
of the time, he felt that, by so doing, he should be most efficiently 
‘serving his generation.’ And in the fourth year after his father’s 
decease, he resigned his connexion with business, in order to devote 
himself to his chosen object. From this time, he lived for the 

college. 
_ Instead of detailing the principal incidents of his subsequent 
career in the order of their occurrence, we shall adduce them onl 


as illustrations of his character, or to enforce the lessons which 
they are calculated to convey. 
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Perhaps the first impression which a general reader would 
receive from the Memoir, respecting Mr. Wilson, and the’ idea 
which is most generally associated in the public mind with the 
mention of his name, relates to his pecuniary liberality. From the 
time he set himself apart to the service of God, he may be said to 
have been habitually dispensing his property, in various sums, 
for religious and benevolent objects. And the promptitude with 
which he gave, doubled the value of his gifts; the conditions on 
which he gave, especially towards the erection of chapels, were 
calculated to call forth the liberality of others ; and the munificence 
with which he gave, showed that he rr ti the Godlike pleasure 
of the act. The erection of three large chapels, almost entirely at 
his own expense, in less than ten years, at the cost of upwards of 
£25,000, is indeed a practical exemplification of a noble spirit of 
Christian enterprise, and well worthy of honourable record. Accord- 
ing to a report entitled to some credit, he was in the habit of 
giving from a third to a half of his income. 

But the bare statement of the sums which a man gives to the 
cause of God is a very unsafe criterion of his liberality. The man 
who cast in the largest gift into ‘the treasury’ may have been the 
most niggardly donor there ; while she who cast in the smallest 
sum, ‘gave more than they all, for ‘it was all her living.’ We 
are prone to confound the gift with the giver. The largeness of the 
former may excite our gratitude or admiration ; but may afford no 
just ground for praising the donor. While men are lauding him 
for bestowing so much, God may be condemning him for bestowing 
no more. As a faithful steward, the question for him to consider 
is, not how much he is giving, but how much he is retaining. Now 
Mr. Wilson appears to have done this. ‘He began right as a 
housekeeper, fitting up his house in a plain manner, not purchasing 
costly furniture, or adopting a superfiuous style of ornament, but at 
the same time sparing nothing that would conduce to real comfort 
or domestic accommodation.’ The following extract from the Rev. 

Dr. Philip’s notes on the subject may be taken in illustration :— 

‘In the application of his wealth, he was not forgetful of his family, and 
he regarded his children as having a right to expect that he should transmit 
to them the original patrimony which he had received from his parents; 
but he considered that they had no right to find fault with him as to the 
manner in which he might spend his income. ‘The following anecdote will 
show the principle on which his expenditure was regulated. One day, 
being inclined to take a long walk, he asked me if I had any objection to 
accompany him as far as Stoke Newington, where I might see the mansion 

once possessed by Sir Thomas Abney, in which Dr. Watts spent thirty-six 

years of his life. The mansion was then uninhabited; and the house and 


. grounds were for sale. Having shown me, with a glow of feeling above his 


usual temperament, the room in which the Doctor studied and composed 
most of his invaluable works, the bed-room in which he slept, and the 
turret on the roof of the house where he used to sit and enjoy the fresh air 
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and the surrounding scenery, | remarked, “I am surprised you ‘do not 
purchase this place, and come and live in it.” is reply to my remark was; 
quite in accordance with his character, and furnished me. with a usefyl 
lesson, which IT have never since forgotten: “I might purchase this place, 
and’ live in it,” was his reply; “but the establishment it would require 
would consume all my income, and no worldly establishment would 
compensation to me for the pleasure | have in living within my income, 
that I may serve God with the surplus.” ’"—p. 167. 

- Here was Christian self-denial. He had asked himself the ques- 
tion, May I, a professed follower of Christ, consistently adopt such 
a scale of domestic expenditure, as shall leave me no room for the 
exercise of self-denial, and but slender and uncertain means for doing 
good to others? and having decided in the negative, he systemati- 
cally adhered to the conclusion. In doing this, he might either have 
determined to assign a fixed proportion of his income to purposes 
of Christian beneficence, and to spend the remainder ; or he might 
have arranged to live in a style which could only absorb a given 
sum, and to devote the entire remainder to God. He appears to 
have adopted the latter plan; conscientiously economising his 
resources in order to be generous. 

‘Beyond this, it is to be borne in mind, that he added his time to 
his property ; so that, if the subject of calculation be, how much he 
contributed to benevolent objects, a rough guess should be formed 
of the fortune which he might have amassed by continuing in a 
lucrative business, and should be added to the sum total. During 
a period when men of trade were rapidly accumulating wealth, he 
was consecrating his time to the service of God. Days, every hour 
of which might have increased his capital, were devoted to the 
cause of Christ. In an important sense, he did but change one 
business for another. Few men could have been found more com- 
pletely absorbed in secular pursuits, than he was in the great work 
of evangelisation. It became his ‘calling.’ Bales and invoices, 
cargoes and consignments, were not more familiar sounds in a 
mercantile office, than students and preaching, college and chapels, 
were, in his counting-house. Here he was daily occupied, and 
always accessible. His natural activity, and acquired habits of 
business, sanctified by the high object to which they were here 
devoted, found constant exercise in increasing the annual income 
of the college; in inquiring after and bringing forward young 
men of character and ability suited to the ministry; in encourag- 
ing and advising those who were preparing for the sacred office ; 
in aiding their finances ; in introducing them, at the close of their 
collegiate course, to appropriate spheres of labour ; in lessening the 
pécuniary burdens, and promoting the efforts of others who were 
already engaged in ministerial duties; and, by an extensive cor- 
respondence, exciting others to an emulation of his own liberality 
and zeal for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 
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Many a man of business regards the duty of the day as ended 
when he leaves the counting-house; but Mr. Wilson did not limit 
his attention to the sacred duties which he had imposed on himself 
toa given number of hours in the day. He was painstaking and 
indefatigable in his noble vocation. A student, who entered Hoxton 
Academy in 1792, thus writes to the biographer :— 


‘While 1 was a student, it was the custom for us to go in turn every 
Lord's-day morning to the Bethnal Green Workhouse at seven o'clock, and 
preach to the poor inmates. Your father would, on a cold, dark winter's 
morning, be there—out of sight, to “ hear how the students got on,” and 
afterwards have a little private talk with the preacher. Well do 1 remember 
what a deep impression his kind and affectionate remarks made on me.’ 
—p. 195. 


In the evening of the day, he was present at all the meetings of 
the various college committees. He was always ready to go to any 
part of the country where, by a collection or otherwise, the interests 
of the college could be served. If, during the vacation he went, for 
change, into the country, nothing could prevent him from being 
present again at the commencement of the new session. The 
erection of the new chapels to which reference has already been 
made, was constantly superintended by himself. In relation to 
one of these we read :— 


‘My father constantly attended this chapel for some years after the 
opening. ‘There being three services on the Lord’s-day, he generally re- 
mained in the vestry during the intervals of public worship, taking with 
him such refreshment as he and those members of his family who accom 
panied him might require. He also attended the week-evening services ; 
assisted in forming the church, and in conversing with candidates for 
communion.’—p. 312. 

‘I may, with truth and justice, designate my father the founder of High- 
bury College, for, in addition to his own liberal donation,* he was the chief 
agent employed in obtaining the contributions of others to a large amount. 
He waited personally upon many individuals, addressed more by letters, 
and took several journeys into various parts of the country to collect 
donations, besides making applications to ministers for public collections. 
Without his powerful influence actively exerted, without his zealous efforts 
and indefatigable personal labours, this good would, I believe, never have 
been accomplished; at least, the amount raised would have fallen very 
short of the sum required. The new collegiate building may be considered 
as, at once, the crowning act of my father’s munificence, and his own best 
monument.’—p. 398. 


Nor did he remit his laborious devotedness to the last. Old age 
found him at his post ; and even when called to suffer he did not 
abandon it. 

We cannot but admire the stability of Christian character and 
purpose which Mr. Wilson evinced. His aim at usefulness was 


* He purchased the four acres of freehold land on which the college 
stands for £2100, and presented it as a gift to the institution. 
VOL. II. 
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formed, not after all or most of the eritical periods of life had been 
passed, but when all the ordinary inducements to change had yet 
to come; but he held unmoved to his primary purpose of consecra- 
tion to the Divine service. He found himself in the trying posi- 
tion of a young man entering upon business and beginning to 
acquire property ; but he jealously guarded against ‘ the deccitful- 
ness of riches,’ and came out of the ordeal with his better principles 
unimpaired. The time came for him to arrange the scale of his 
domestic establishment ; and, instead of subordinating his means 
of usefulness to his expenditure, he subjected his household 
economy to his plans of Christian liberality. Retirement from 
business wooed him with its thousand promises of enjoyment, 
and his natural tastes strongly inclined him to accept its quietude ; 
but he did not, like many, aim to purchase exemption from active 
service by a slight increase of donations; he gave up his connexion 
with business the more effectually to devote himself to doing good. 
In 1813, a considerable increase of wealth came to him; but, happily, 
by this time, ‘ habit had come in aid of principle. We had been 
too much accustomed to do good, and had tasted too deeply of the 
pleasures of active beneficence, to be in so great danger from this 
temptation as he might have been at an earlier period of life.’ And, 
as we have secn, even old age, with its incapacity, and pains, and 
pining for rest, failed to seduce him from his post. His last works 
were even ‘more than the first? The object which in his early 
manhood had appeared to him as if invested with an atmosphere of 
heavenly hight, riveting his attention and demanding his consecra- 
tion, so far from fading from his view in the glare of worldly 
objects, came nearer aud grew brighter the longer he looked at it, 
until he had come to see and to estimate everything only in relation 
to it. 

Tn close connexion with this stability of purpose, and partly 
accounting for it, was that singleness of Christian aim by which 
Mr. Wilson was distinguished. Not only were the power of domg 
good, and the duty, commensurate, in his estimation ; he appears 
to have lived under the constant impulse of accomplishing the 
highest kind of good in the readiest and most direct manner. 
In one respect, at least, this impulse may have led him into partial 
error,—in relation to the period and the amount of cducational 
preparation necessary, on the whole, in order to secure an efficient 
ministry. He was, perhaps, in danger of sacrificing superior 
future ministerial efficiency to the hope of immediate usefulness. 
It may seem ungracious to say this respecting one who did so 
much to increase the number of faithful Christian ministers; nor 
should it be forgotten that he only shared his views on this subject 
with perhaps the majority of the good men around him. Still, 
we regard the fact alluded to as an error in judgment ; and neither 
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names nor numbers should prevent us from giving utterance to 
our convictions. In his case, indeed, we believe that it arose, not 
so much from any disinelination to impart the best education, 
(except as he was conscious of a commendable jealousy lest the 
increased attention involved in higher scholarship should impair 
the more essential qualities of the ministerial character,) as from 
an enviable impatience to see every available instrument and agent 
in actual service for God. On the same principle, his advice to 
the students and to young ministers respecting the subjects, and 
manner, and aim of their preaching, invariably pointed at imme- 
diate usefulness. He saw himself and others surrounded by men 
perishing ; and he thought only of their rescue. 


‘The following incident,’ relates Dr. Philip, ‘ will suffice to illustrate the 
interest he took in doing good in this way, and the truly Christian principle 
on which he acted, and which kept him constantly alive to the salvation of 
his perishing fellow-creatures. ‘The case to which I allude occurred many 
years ago in Hoxton Chapel. Just as the preacher was about to begin his 
discourse, [ observed your father leave the chapel by the entrance through 
the vestry, and going round to the front door, bring up some persons who 
were standing there. Having introduced them to sittings, he resumed his 
own seat with a satisfaction in his countenance which indicated that his 
mind had been disturbed, and that it was now at rest. I was struck with 
the thing itself, and particularly with the manner in which it was done 
In reply to a question which I put to him after the service, he remarked 
with much life and energy, that, from the appearance of the persons, he 
saw that they were not likely to remain as they were, ard that the thought 
then came into his mind—Perhaps they may never have the opportunity of 
hearing another sermon, and if I can by any means detain them till the 
present service shall be over, who knows but that | may meet some of them 
in heaven, and that they may date their conversion to God from what they 
may hear this evening ?’—p. 271. 


We think we see in Mr. Wilson an additional illustration of 
the sufficiency of Christian principle, to sustain a good man in a 
course of unreserved consecration to the glory of God. Not only 
was his devotedness a course, as opposed to occasional acts; or to 
fitful and impulsive efforts—it was pre-eminently dictated and per- 
vaded by a regard to the will of God. We cannot easily conceive 
of him as doing anything for mere effect, or to secure the praise 
of men. That he should have been occasionally suspected cf 
this by men whose worldliness was rebuked by his liberality and 
untirmg zeal, we can easily believe; and so he would have been 
even if he had built all his chapels underground. But few men, 
we imagine, ever incurred the suspicion so slightly, considering 
the public nature of his Christian activity. The simcerity of his 
countenance forbade the idea. His unassuming demeanour was 
that of a man who felt that he was merely doing his duty. Genuine 
piety prefers the simplest diet, and he, like his Master, was sus- 
tained by food of which the world knew not,—the consciousness 
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that he was doing the will of God. Not that he was regardless 

of public opinion, nor insensible to the praise of the wise and the, 
good; but we have sometimes thought that, had he lived in times‘ 
of fierce persecution, his character would have been found composed 

of that material of which martyrs are made. 

The improving, enlarging, and ennobling power of Christianity 
was strikingly apparent in Mr. Wilson’s character. Besides 
implanting new principles, the Gospel is employed to develope and! 
strengthen all the better tendencies of owr nature. Under a strong 
sense of duty, his naturally timid and retirmg disposition was 
replaced by a courage and resolution rendering him ‘ bold asa 
lion.’ Comparatively unimaginative, he yet lived, by faith, in the 
immediate presence of the invisible and the infinite. The certainty 
of ‘the things which are not seen,’ rendered it unnecessary for 
him to imagine their splendour. Destitute of an impulsive and 
enthusiastic temperament, his zeal, once kindled, burnt with a 
bright and steady flame; showing, as in the case of Elijah’s 
offering on Carmel, that the fire had come from heaven. The 
apparent absence, at times, of the bland and the genial, was never 
attributed by those who knew him to moroseness or want. of 
courtesy ; but rather to a frank and honest mind speaking under 
a deep sense of fidelity. Though not incapable of party preferences 
and its attendant dispositions, he heartily rejoiced in the enlarge- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ whatever the agency employed ; 
and may almost be said to have died with a prayer on his lips for 
the union of ‘ all that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth.” Though not naturally endowed with ‘what is generally 
called a philosophical mind,’ and labouring under the disadvantage 
of ‘not having gone through a more general and extensive course 
of study,’ he yet stood at the head of the largest dissenting 
educational institution of the day, the mainspring of its activity 
and power. God had given to him a large soul; and, while he 
saw, with a kind of divine instinct, the direction in which he could 
be most useful, he continued through life to hold sympathetic and 
practical communication with all the sanctified and benevolent 
movements around him. 

While perusing the preceding remarks, our readers will probably 
have deduced from Mr. Wilson’s history another important reflee- 
tion—the great amount of good which one man may achieve by 
concentrating his energies on one olject. Those who knew Mr. 
Wilson will not need to be cautioned against the conclusion that 
he devoted himself to one thing to the neglect and oblivion of 
every kindred claim. Few men were connected with a greater 
variety of beneficent objects than himself. He had the honour to 
be one of the ‘ Fathers and Founders’ of the London Missionary 
Society, in 1795. In 1799, he took an active part in the formation 
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of a society to. promote the religious education of children... He. 
was chairman of the meeting held in St. Paul’s Coffee-honse, Sta. 
Paul’s Churchyard, in the same year, at which, ‘It was resolved. 
unanimously—That it appears highly desirable to form a society. 
for the purpose of printing and distributing Religious. Tracts ;? 
and his name is enrolled as its first subscriber. ‘1 took a part,’ 
said he, ‘at the commencement of the Bible Society,’ in 1804... 
For many years he was a member of the Committee of Deputies 
appointed by the Protestant Dissenters in and around London, for 
the protection of their civil rights; and also of the Protestant 
Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty. The subject, of, 
Negro Emancipation deeply interested him. For many years, 
he took his turn with three other gentlemen in preaching once. a 
month to the inmates of the London Female Penitentiary, Penton- 
ville. The Sunday School, and the British and Foreign School 
Societies, received his cordial support. He was one of the. 
founders of the Hibernian Society, in 1806; of the Irish Eyan-. 
gelical Society, in 1814; and a patron of the Continental Socicty,. 
formed in 1818. At the institution of the Metropolitan Chapel, 
Fund Association he was chairman, and was chosen treasurer. He. 
was a founder of the Orphan Asylum in the neighbourhood of 
London ; of the Associate Fund for the relief of poor Dissenting 
Ministers ; and of the Congregational School for the education of 
their children. Here is a list of titles more honourable than any 
known to the heraldry of earth—titles recognised in heaven. 
But, however comprehensive the circle of Mr. Wilson’s Christian 
—, and however various the objects which it embraced, 
the college stood in the centre, and there he may be said to have 
lived. Nothing could divert his attention from it. Whatever 
occupied his left hand, the college had the strength of his right, 
‘This one thing he did” Aud ‘this,’ remarks Mr. James, in his 
admirable sketch of Mr. Wilson, appended to the volume, ‘ this is 
what we want for every one of our academic institutions, some 
wealthy, influential, and active friend, who will devote to its in- 
terests the energies of his mind, the time of his life, and the con- 
tents of his purse; who shall be its patron without being. its 
dictator, and help it without ruling it. More than this, we want 
men, if our jealousies will allow us to accept them, who, mstead 
of dividing their influence into fractions, and scattering it, in 
morsels to all societies, shall concentrate the light of their wisdom 
and the ardour of their zeal upon the denomination to which they 
belong’ Mr. Wilson did this; and the consequence is, that 
Protestant Nonconformity stands more indebted to him for diffu- 
sion than to any other man of his day. All kindred religious 
objects have been served by it. And a beneficial impulse has been 
given to efforts for the propagation of the Gospel, traceable beyond 
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the limits, of Congregationalism into the spheres of other Christian 
denominations. Fifty such men, as Mr, James intimates, would 
be instrumentality enough to revolutionise, in a religious sense, a 
kingdom, or a world. : 

. And now that the sainted subject of the memoir we have been 
considering, has ascended to bis reward—where is his fellow? 
Profeundly to be deplored is it, that such a character should owe 
so.much \of its interest to its rareness; not to any attempt at 
exceeding Christian obligation, but to the simple aim of acting 
consistently with it. We unite with the biographer in thinking, 
that, until such examples become more numerous, he is rendering 
an important service to the church, who presents it with a por- 
traiture of Christian excellence, especially from the ranks of 
private, or secular life, whether it be that of a religious tradesman, 
such as Joseph Williams ; of a devout soldier, like Colonel Gardi- 
ner; of a Christian philanthropist, like John Howard; or of 
British manufacturer, such as Thomas Wilson, who retired. from 
the active engagements of a lucrative business early in life, not to 
enjoy au elegant and luxurious seclusion, but to consecrate his life to 
sleepless activity in the service of God. ‘ Being dead,’ they should 
yet continue to speak to us. We cannot afford to lose the stimulat- 
ing effect of their sanctified memory. May the animating voice of 
Mr. Wilson’s example be heard by multitudes! And to this end, we 
would suggest—while heartily thanking the biographer for the ac- 
curacy and diligence which the memoir exhibits, and for the hallowed 
lessons which it specifies and enforees—the desirableness, hereafter, 
of..a condensation of the present volume, published in a chea 
form, with a view to wider circulation. We will only add, in all 
Christian sympathy and respect, that the son and biographer of 
Thomas Wilson sustains a relation of no ordinary responsibility ; 
heartily concurring in the hope inscribed on the vase presented to 
his revered. father, by the alumni of the college of which he was 
so long the patron and friend, that the honoured name of Wilson 
will:long. continue to be identified with the prosperity of Highbury 
College, the advancement of civil and religious liberty, and the 
sacred cause of evangelical truth. 


VL 
“THE CONTROVERSY ON THE DATE AND POETRY OF THE 
APOCALYPSE. 

aT 1. TO THE BDITORS. 

I reeret to find myself compelled, by the strain and tone of the 
‘Reply to the Animadversions on the Date and the Poetry of the 
Apaeahipes? to solicit the insertion of a few further remarks. I 
shall confine myself to the most material points. 
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I. Speaking of the testimony of Irenwus, your contributor 
says: ‘Our correspondent informs us, that the expression,’ they 
saw him, may refer to a man ; but that he was seen, must refer to 
a ghost. What rule of Greek, or English grammar, may reqitire 
this difference in the usage of the aetive and passive forms of ‘the 
verb, we must confess we do not know, and our’ correspondent 
om not state” I have said nothing of the kind. My words 

: © That the apostle was seen at the end of the reign of Domitian; 
is ivipheateology applicable to an apparition, not to @ living man? 
There is not a word about any difference between seeing him per 
his beimg seen. 

The forced interpretation put upon the words of lrenwus, ‘is 
almost the only point upon which your contributor differs from 
Stuart, who gives up the construction which connects’ the '-verb 
Sebpd0h with the apostle, as untenable. I find that Mr. Elliott, in 
the new edition of his ‘Hore Apocalyptice,’ expresses his: as+ 
tonishment that, at this time of day, any respectable writer should 
be found ‘ so bewildering himself as to attempt the revival of the 
absurdities which Professor Stuart rejects.’ ‘So, however, he 
adds in a note, (vol. i. p. 52,) ‘the writer in “ The Biblical Review,” 
who adopts Wetstein’s view. What would the writer think, if it 
were to be said'in the next century, supposing the date of “ Mame 
mon”* to be the subject inquired into, that “ it was not so very long 
before, Dr. Harris having been seen at the end of king William the 
Fourth’s reign.” Surely two things would be inferable from this 
statement, viz.: 1. That Dy. Harris was never seen later than’ that 
epoch. 2. That his being seen at all, just at the pomtedly speci 
fied epoch, was a fact only referable to that epoch ; his: then’ noted 
apparition being not such as of men seen from day to day, and 
while they live “cohversant with their fellows, but rather li the 
passing apparition of a spirit from the other world.’ 

Il. Your contributor assigns, as his reason for entirely passing 
over the internal evidence for the later’ date of the Apocalypse;: 
that the arguments did not appear of any value. I submit that 
this is an unsatisfactory reason for so singular and partial aw omis- 
sion. He then refers to my argument, that we eannot suppose the: 
Divine address to the church at Ephesus as having left her first 
love, to have been dictated to St. John as apostolic superintendent 
of the Asiatic churches, prior to a.p, 68, when St. Paul’s second 
epistle to Timothy (at Ephesus) and his epistle to the Ephesians, 
were not written earlier than a.p. 61; and some have assigned to 
the former the date of a.v. 67. Instead of fairly meeting this 


* Mr. Elliott’s choice of this illustratio ad hominem—the good taste of 
which we are not concerned to criticise—compels us to state, creel Dr. 
Harris is not the author of the’articles under discussion. 
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argument, drawn from the state of the Ephesian church, ‘ag 
described in the apostolic epistle, your contributor remarks that 
the church at Ephesus was founded by St. Paul, a.p.55. ‘We do 
not wonder, therefore,’ he adds, ‘that, after the lapse of ten years, it 
should be true that it had left its first love.’ But, unfortunately for 
your contributor’s argument, after the lapse of sia years from the 
foundation of the church, we find St. Paul thus writing to his Ephe- 
sian converts : ‘ Wherefore, I also, after I heard of your faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, cease not to give thanks 
for you,’ And if the epistle to the Ephesians was written as late 
as some chronologists suppose, this language must have been 
addressed to them nearly about the same time that, according to 
your contributor’s hypothesis, St. John was addressing them in an 
opposite strain ! 

The reference made by your contributor to the date of the 
foundation of the Ephesian church is, therefore, altogether irrele- 
vant, and a mere evasion of the argument; which he further mis- 
fepresents, when he adds: ‘If this be the strongest evidence 
which can be drawn from the Apocalypse, to show that it was 
written about a.p. 96, we think our readers will excuse us for not 
having troubled them with reciting and refuting such arguments.’ 
The argument was not adduced to prove that the Apocalypse was 
written so late as a.v. 96, but simply, that it could not have 
been written so early as a.p. 66. 

Of the internal evidence which your contributor treats with such 
unwarrantable contempt, Lardner jadged very differently ; and he 
has closed his chapter on the Revelation with transcribing part of 
L’Enfant «nd Beausobre’s preface to the Revelation, which I must 
be permitted to cite, not simply in justification of my own views, 
which your contributor deems unworthy of the trouble of refuting, 
but as deserving, from their intrinsic importance, the attention of 
the biblical students. ‘ Having quoted Ireneus, Origen, Eusebius, 
and divers other ancients, placing St. John’s banishment in Patmos 
in the latter part of the reign of Domitian, and saying, that he there 
saw the Revelation, they say, ‘To these incontestable witnesses it 
is needless to add a long list of others, of all ages, but of the same 
sentiment, to whom the authority of Epiphanius is by no means 
comparable.” And then they go on, “ We must add to so constant 
a tradition other reasons which further show, that the Revelation 
was not written till after Claudius and Nero. 1. It appears from 
the book itself, that there had been already churches for a con- 
siderable space of time in Asia; forasmuch as John, in the name 
of Christ, reproves faults that happen not but after a while. The 
church of Ephesus had left her first love. That of Sardis had aname 
to live, but was dead. The church of Laodicea was fallen into luke- 
warmness and indifference. But the church of Ephesus, for in- 
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stance, was not founded by St. Paul before the last years of Claudius. 

When, in 61 or 62, St. Paul wrote to them from Rome, instead of 

reproving their want of love, he commends their Jove and faith. 

2. It. appears from the Revelation that the Nicolaitans made a sect 

when this book was written, since they are expressly named ; 

whereas they were ouly foretold and described in general terms by 
St. Peter, in his second Epistle, written after the year 60, and in 

St. Jude’s, about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by Ves- 

pasian. 3. It is evident, from divers places of the Revelation, that 
there had been an open persecution in the provinces. St. John 
himself had been banished into Patmos for the testimony of Jesus. 
The church of Ephesus, or its bishop, is commended for their labour 
and patience, which seems to imply persecution. This is still more 
manifest in the word directed to the church of Smyrna, chap. il. 9. 
I know thy works and tribulation. For the original word always 
denotes persecution in the Scriptures of the New Testament ; as it 
is also explained in the following verse. In the thirteenth verse of 
the same chapter mention is made of a martyr named Antipas, 
put to death at Pergamos.... All that has now been observed 
concerning the persecution of which mention is made in the first 
chapters of the Revelation, cannot relate to the time of Claudius, 
who did not persecute the Christians, nor to the time of Nero, 
whose persecution did not reach the provinces. And, therefore, it 
must relate to Domitian, according to ecclesiastical tradition.”’ 
(Lardner’s Works, vol. vi., 8vo., pp. 327, 8.) 

Your readers will now be able to judge of the propriety of your 
contributor’s peremptory allegation, that ‘ all the internal evidence 
is in favour of the earlier date of the Apocalypse.’ 

III. I am represented as maintaining that ‘if the earlier date 
be adopted, still it will be absurd to suppose that any of the predic- 
tions can refer to the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish 
polity, for three reasons ; these events were near, they had been 
foretold by our Lord, aud they were of little interest to the Chris- 
tians addressed.’ My words are, that, to the Christian world at 
large, those events were ‘ interesting chiefly as a fulfilment of the 
Divine threatenings ;? and my argument is, that, as the Jewish war 
began in 66, its events could not be the subject of prediction at that 
time ; and that it is not supposable that what was plainly announced 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew twenty years before, should be ‘ ob- 
scurely indicated in the enigmatic language of symbol on the very 
eve of its fulfilment.’ Your contributor has not weakened the 
force of this argument by his attempt to elude it. _ 

IV. Your contributor represents me as appearing to deny the 
existence of any Hebrew poetry, because I showed that all the 

characteristics which he insisted upon as proving the poetical cha 
racter of the Apocalypse, belong equally to prose. This is not very 
VOL, II. 3M 
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logical ; and the charge might with as much reason ‘have been 
applied to Professor Alexander, who agrces with me, that parallel. 
isms are not peculiar to Hebrew poetry. It is because I not 
only believe in the existence of Hebrew poetry, but have bestowed 
a considerable degree of attention upon the poetry of the Old 
Testament, that I am prepared to maintain that the Apocalypse 
has neither the form nor the characteristics of Hebrew poetry, with 
the exception of the occasional ascriptions of praise or doxologies, 
which partake of a lyrical character. 

Your contributor is at a loss to conceive how sensible represen- 
tations can embody ideas without pictorial images, or how visions 
can be interpreted, which reveal as existing what is left as unima- 
ginable as ever. Perhaps he will tell us how we are to imagine a 
lamb with seven horns and seven eyes taking the volume out of the 
hand of the throned form ;—or, a city of which the length and the 
breadth and the height are equal. What is a hieroglyphic, but 
the sign of an idea without being an image of anything? Does 
your contributor really mean to say, that we can picture to our- 
selves all that is taught us by means of emblems and symbolic 
representations? If not, I must confess that I am at a loss to under- 
stand either his sneers or his arguments. In my paper on ‘The 
Vision of the Celestial Jerusalem,’ inserted in your July number, I 
have endeavoured to show that, while the scene itself was mystical 
and figurative, some of the ideas, not being susceptible of represen- 
tation, must have been orally suggested to the mind of the apostle 
by the angel. I will not here pursue the subject further. 

Finally, your contributor charges me with being ‘ very angry 
because opinions. are maintainea different from my own.’ He 
altogether mistakes the temper of my articles; but I must say, 
there is such a thing as preserving the appearance of a calm temper 
while throwing out insinuations for which anger would be the best 
apology. Of the spirit of my animadversions upon the work of Pro- 
fessor Stuart, your readers will be able to form their own judgment, 
since I have not given my version of his opinions, but have fairly 
cited his language, which I profess myself ‘ unable to reconcile with 
the character of the learned writer” That I have ‘ charged him with 
impiety for his scepticism in regard to certain human interpreta- 
tions of the Apocalypse,’ is not more correct than some other alle- 
gations to which I am under the unpleasant necessity of opposing 
a plain contradiction. I have not impeached the learned Pro- 
fessor’s character or motives. His language, which your contri- 
butor ‘thinks at times injudicious, I consider as bordering upon 
profane, when applied to the very words of our Lord; and bis 

mode of dealing with the Apocalypse I cannot but regard as 
equally at variance with correct views of the nature of Divine inspi- 
ration and with sound principles of interpretation. The higher 
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Professor Stuart stands as an authority, the more reason there is 
to apprehend mischievous results from the rationalistie principles 
of criticism which he has adopted. I must adhere to the position, 
that ‘to deny the historical application of the prediction, is to 
destroy the character and evidence of prophecy ;’ as applying, cer- 
tainly not to the design, but really to the éendency of Professor 
Stuart’s work. And I have the satisfaction of knowing that my 
warning voice has not been raised altogether in vain. 


C. 


2, REPLY BY £LHE AUTHOR OF THR ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


We have given the remarks of our correspondent on our reply 
to his former animadversions, wishing that our readers should have 
every advantage in forming their own judgment on this discussion. 
But we are unwilling that the controversy should be carried over 
to another year; and therefore, though the time at which we re- 
ceived his remarks renders it quite impossible that we should 
discuss fully all the subjects to which he refers, we shall, at once, 
offer the few observations which appear to be necessary for our 
own justification. 

I. We are charged with misrepresentation for stating that, ac- 
cording to our correspondent’s view of the words of Irenzeus, they 
saw him might refer to a man, but he was seen must refer to a 
ghost. Now his own declaration was, that the latter expression 
was ‘ plainly applicable to an apparition, and not to a living 
man.’ This is surely equivalent to our statement, that it 
must refer to a ghost. We had quoted the previous words of 
Irenzeus, ‘ they too testifying who saw John,’ and had argued that, 
as the same verb is used, there could be no objection to referring 
the passive verb to the person to whom the active verb refers. We 

wrote ‘ they saw him,’ instead of ‘who saw John.’ We suppose it 
will be allowed that the former of these expressions may be substi- 
tuted for the latter. Or, supposing that Irenzus, having said 
‘ they too testifying who saw John,’ had also written, ‘ for it was 
not a long time ago that they saw him,’ instead of writing, ‘ for it 
was not a long time ago that he was seen,’—would not ‘ they saw 
him,’ certainly refer to John? We ask then, why ‘ he was seen,’ 
must refer toa ghost? Our correspondent gave no reason, but 

simply asserted that the phraseology was applicable only to an ap- 

parition. We can see no difference in the phraseology but this, 
that the verb in the one case has the active form, and in the other 
the passive. Our correspondent does not mention this distinction, 
but he fails to point out any other. The proposition of Irenzus, 
which is sustained by the passage in dispute, is, not that the name 
of Antichrist would have been known by John himself, nor that it 
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would have been written plainly in the Apocalypse ; but that, bein 
there expressed enigmatically, it would have been declared orally 
(€66¢0n) by the apostle, if it were proper that it should be known, 
in the days of Ireneus. Now what can be more relevant to this 
proposition, than the assertion, that the apostle was seen not long, 
ago? especially when a similar expression was just before employed 
to describe those who not only saw him, but held intercourse with 
him, and were therefore worthy of confidence, in respect both to 
the text, and the meaning, of the Apocalypse. 

We are told that Mr. Elliott is astonished that we should attempt 
to revive such an absurdity. We are really sorry for it, having 
much respect for him; but we cannot regard his astonishment 
as any proof that our criticism is wrong. The reference to the 
date of ‘Mammon’, and the appearance of Dr. Harris, we deem 
altogether inappropriate, first, because Lrenzeus is not referring to 
the date of the Apocalypse, but to the discourse of the apostle; 
and, secondly, because no one would now be quoted as a compe~ 
tent witness to the text of Dr. Harris’s work, on the ground that 
he had seen Dr. H. Let the statement be put thus: ‘ Some per- 
sons who saw Southey, declare that an obscure passage in his Life 
of Nelson was written by him as it is now printed; there being, 
when that book was published, reasons for this designed obscurity, 
We do not pretend to know to whom the passage applies. Indeed, 
if it were proper that its obscurity should be removed at 
this time, it would have been explained by the author himself: 
For it is not long ago that Ae was seen, but so late as the reign of 
King William.’ Now we cannot see that the reference to Southey, 
as seen, is in the smallest degree less proper in the last sentence 
than in the first. It would be in some degree improper in both ; 
because we do not now refer to those who have seen an author, as the 
most competent witnesses, either to the text, or to the meaning of 
his works. The explanations are now given through the press, 
which formerly would be given through those who had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a writer. We think, therefore, that the supposed 
statement respecting Dr. Harris is not parallel: and, moreover, 
that both the inferences are illogical. ‘The first should be, that 
Dr. Harris was not seen at a later period by the persons through 
whom information was received respecting him and his works: 
and the second, that it was supposed, that they who saw Dr. Har- 
ris were more competent than others to state if he had explained 
an obscure passage in Mammon ; and that if they saw him lately 
and he gave them no explanation, it was because the time was not 
yet come for the full and clear disclosure of his meaning. We 
should not ourselves have chosen this mode of analogical reasoning; 
but it appears to us only to confirm the conclusion we had dedu 
simply from an examination of the passage itself. W 88 
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Il. Our rep'y to the argument for the later date of the Apoca 
lypse, drawn trom the tenor of its Epistle to the church at Ephesus; 
is descrived as a mere evasion; because we have referred to the 
date of its establishment by St. Paul, instead of referring to the 
date of St. Paul’s epistle to that chureh, and the date of the second 
epistle to Timothy. The church is said to have left tls first love; 
and we argued that, having been founded in a.p.55, it might have 
come to this state before a.v. 68. Our correspondent thinks we 
should have taken the date of St. Paul’s epistle, a.p. Gl, and have 
shown how this decay of piety could take place within five or six years. 
But to this we must object. If there were proof that at the later 
date no change for the worse had as yet appeared, it would not follow 
there were not causes in operation even then speedily to produce such 
change. The further they were removed from the time when they 
were first impressed by the Gospel, the more likely it would be that 
some would lose the ardour of their early affection. But we main- 
tain that there is nothing in the Epistle of St. Paul to show that 
some evident deterioration had not taken place in the church at 
Ephesus, even when he wrote. We have noticed his address to the 
bishops of Ephesus, as indicating his expectation that this change 
might take place, and that soon. ‘ After my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you.’ Acts xx. 29. This was said 
a.b. 58. We can see nothing in the quotation given by our cofé 
respondent from St. Paul’s epistle to prove that the church at 
Ephesus presented only occasion for commendation and thankful- 
ness. The apostle merely states that he gives thanks for their con+ 
fidence m Christ, and their love to the brethren, of which reports 
were brought to him during his imprisonment at Rome. Now m 
the epistle of the Apocalypse, the church is commended for its 
labour, and patience, and fidelity, and perseverance. True, in the 
epistle of the Apocalypse, censure is added to this commendation; 
but it does not follow that there was no similar occasion for cen 
sure when the apostle wrote, though he expresses none. He might 
have been unacquainted with it, or have deemed it better to refrain 
from noticing it. It surely cannot be inferred, because an apostle 
at Rome, writing to the church at Ephesus, expressed no censure; 
that therefore there could be nothing to require censure from Him 
who searches the heart, and who is present with all his ehurches,~+ 
nothing then, and nothing five years after, to be described as the 
losing the first-love. 

Besides, it should be remembered, that St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians is, in a remarkable degree, destitute of all references to 
the particular condition of that church, or to his previous prolonged 
residence there. On this account, as ‘well as for other reasons, it 
has been supposed that the epistle was intended for other churches, 

as well as for that of Ephesus. lepseesa 
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-°The second epistle to Timothy has, we think, nothing to do with 
this discussion, since there is no proof that it contains an 
special reference to the Ephesian church. But the general tenor 
of this letter will show that it is highly probable that the churches 
in that part of Asia were in a state similar to that of the church of 
Epliesus, as described in the Apocalypse. ‘This thou knowest, that 
all'they who are in Asia are turned away from me,’ i. 15. ‘Who 
concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is 
past already, and overthrow the faith of some,’ 11.18. ‘These also 
resist the truth, men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the 
faith,’ iii. 8. ‘The time will come when they will not endure 
sound doctrine,’ iv. 8. Now, we cannot imagine, how an epistle 
which contains such statements m reference to a church, can prove 
that the church could not have lost its first love. 

Our correspondent complains that we have misrepresented his 
arguinent by describing it as intended to prove that the date of the 
Apocalypse was a.p. 96, whereas he only sought to prove that it 
could not be a.p.68. Now we did not refer to his argument only, 
but to all that are adduced. If the Apocalypse was not written at 
the one time, it must, we think, have been written at the other. 
The controversy merely respects these two dates. All the argu- 
ments that prove the one date disprove the other, and vice versd. 
We described the arguments as intended to prove the latter, 
instead of to disprove the former date, to suggest the improbability, 
that if written at a.p. 96, no clearer indications of so late a date 
should be discovered. 

~The arguments contained in the extract from L’Enfant and 
Beausobre apply chiefly to the opinion of Epiphanius, that the 
Apocalypse was written in the time of Claudius. We do not see 
that they present any valid objection to the position we have main- 
tained. 1. The argument founded on the decay of piety in the 
churches at Ephesus, Sardis, and Laodicea, we have already consi- 
dered. The epistles to the Corinthians and the Galatians show 
how soon, when deprived of the presence of the apostles, the early 
churches might fall into errors, vicious practices, disorder, and 
contention. 2. There is no evidence that the Nicolaitans were a 
sect. They were men who followed the example of Balaam, 
(ii. 14), and they are designated by a Greek term corresponding to 
the Hebrew name of the apostate prophet. The epistles to the 
Corinthians show that, long before this time, Christians were 
enticed to attend at idol-festivals, and so were seduced to licentious- 
ness and idolatry. 3. There is nothing to show that the churches 
addressed in the Apocalypse had been subject to any general and 
legalised persecution. All the churches of Christ were from the 
beginning subject to some persecution. That kind and degree, 
which existed prior to a.p. 68, accords, we think, much more with 
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the language of the Apocalypse respecting trials already expe- 
rienced, than the more severe persecutions which were endured before. 
a.D. 96, Antipas may, like Stephen, have fallen a victim to popu- 
lar outrage. If one case of martyrdom be here mentioned, we may, 
conclude such cases were few. We cannot help thinking it was 
because the ‘ witnesses’ for the later date were regarded as ‘ incon+ 
testable,’ that these arguments were deemed important ; and that a 
very different estimate would have been formed of their worth, if 
they had been considered independently. ' 
II, Our correspondent complains that we represented him as 
maintaining that the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple: were 
of little interest to the churches addressed. We certainly did sup- 
pose this to be the meaning of his exclamation‘ What. so 
unlikely as that what was about to befal the Jewish nation should 
have been made the burden of a Divine communication to the 
Christian churches of Roman Asia?’ We do not see what other. 
meaning can be assigned to this objection, distinguished as it is from 
the objections founded on the proximity of the events, and the pre-, 
vious prediction of our Lord. We are accused of attempting to; 
elude the argument. We thought we had given a distinct answer, 
to the three reasons by which our correspondent’s position was sus4 
tained. There are two other points which we might have noticed, 
—the opinion which seems to be maintained, that the great end of 
prophecy is to display the foreknowledge of God,—and the supposed 
eniginatical character of the prediction of the Apocalypse, compared 
with the distinctness of that recorded by St. Matthew. To this we 
reply, that the prophecies of the Bible are designed to display the 
moral government of God, as well as his foreknowledge; and that; 
they may be most important for the first end, when little needed for 


the second. We regard all the predictions of the Apocalypse as, 


valuable chiefly on the former account. Then secondly, the clear 


knowledge we have of the application of our Lord's prediction is, 


owing, in great measure, to our sure knowledge of the, cireum- 
stances under which it was delivered. We think that the applica-. 
tion of the prediction of the Apocalypse to the same events, would 
be equally clear to those who had a sure knowledge of the cireum- 
stances under which this prophecy was delivered. 


IV. We are said to be illogical, for representing our correspond-. 
ent as appearing to deny the existence of Hebrew poetry, because, 
he had asserted that our characteristics belong equally to prose., 


We certainly do not claim the honour of discovering these charac- 
teristics. he parallelism of the lines has, sinee the time of Bishop 
Lowth, been acknowledged as the great characteristic of Hebrew 


poetry, both by Jews and Christians, by English and by foreign, 


writers. That parallelism belongs equally to prose and pone is 
an opinion we believe peculiar to our correspondent. If he had 
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informed us what he had discovered to be the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry, we should have been spared this mistake. But we 
think we were justified in saying, he appeared to deny the exist- 
ence of Hebrew poetry, when he denied that parallelism was any 
mark of poctry, and gave no hint of his own discovery. 

We expressed our inability to comprehend how sensible repre- 
sentations could embody ideas without images ; or, how visions could 
be interpreted, if what they revealed as truly existing were left as 
unimaginable as ever. In return we are requested to say, how the 
scene can be conceived in which the Lamb is represented as taking 
a scroll from the hand of Him who is seated on the throne. To this 
we reply, that, if there was a sensible representation, there must 
have been pictorial images. If there were ideas without images, 
then nothing was seen; thoughts were suggested, but no vision 
was beheld. Whether in this case there were a sensible represent- 
ation or not, the incongruity of the parts of the description, if taken 
literally, shows that some must be taken figuratively. We have 
before adduced this vision to prove that parts of the descriptions 
are poetical; and the vision of the new Jerusalem shows, that 
parts of the scenes described could not have been seen. Of the 
latter we find no difficulty in forming a pictorial conception. Our 
correspondent asks, ‘What is a hieroglyphic but the sign of an 
idea, without being the image of anything? We think not. 
Hieroglyphics, symbols, and emblems, are the pictures of something; 
though not of the ideas which they represent. In this respect they 
differ from common language. ‘Ibe word war has no resemblance 
to war, either as a conception or a reality. But the representation 
of a sword, as a symbol of war, is the pictorial image of a real sword. 
Our correspondent asks, if we really mean to say, that we can picture 
to ourselves all that is taught by means of emblems and symbolic 
representations. Most certainly not. We can picture to ourselves 
the symbols when their nature is visible ; but what is taught by means 
of them, being spiritual, the eye could not see, and therefore the 
imagination cannot pictorially portray; though it can conceive it, 
as it conceives all things spiritual and invisible. 

Our correspondent charges us with throwing out insinuations for 
which anger would be the best apology. We really cannot accept 
this excuse, and do not see that we require any other. We should 
be sorry to be wanting in respect to any one ; but, if addressed in a 
style which nothing less than infallibility could warrant, we must 
be permitted to indicate our distrust of this assumption. To the 
statement that he had charged Professor Stuart with impiety, our 
correspondent gives a plain contradiction. It would have been as 
well if he had also given a plain explanation of his own words,—‘ On 
the supposition that the future apostacy of the Christian church 
stands plainly revealed in the apocalyptic visions, the scepticism of 
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‘the critic becomes impiety” ' Why was this hypothetical charge of 
impiety made, if the supposition was not held? Does not our cor- : 
respondent hold that this apostacy is plainly revealed? From the \ 
tenor of his observations we could not doubt but that this was his 
opinion, as it is the opinion of Mr. Elliott, and many other commen- 
tators. Our correspondent does not disclaim the supposition, that 
the apostacy is plainly revealed. If he were to do so, then we should 
regard his statement as nugatory. If the supposition be maintained 
by him, then we cannot but regard his hypothetical dictation, as 
equivalent to an absolute charge of impiety. We gave our corre- 
spondent’s own words when we stated, that he described Professor 
Stuart as devoting his closing years to the mistaken and unhappy 
attempt to invalidate the true and faithful sayings of the prophecy 
of this book. That he charged Professor Stuart with intending to 
subvert the declarations of God, we could not suppose: our cor- 
respondent thinks himself at liberty to accuse Professor Stuart of 
doing this, though not of designing it. We regard either charge / 
as a violation of Christian charity. If there be in us any liability , 
to error, it cannot be the same thing to endeavour to mvalidate 
our interpretations of Scripture, and its ‘true and faithful say- | 
ings.’ However surely convinced we may be of the correctness of i 
our Own opinions, we are not justified im describing our Christian 
brethren who differ from us, as subverting the truth of God. 

We do not wish to deprive our correspondent of the complacency 
he feels in considering the service he has rendered to the church of 
Christ, and we hope that ultimately his satisfaction will not be di- l 
minished, if he should find that his animadversions have been 
useful in a way that he did not contemplate. Better to be on the 

side of truth, than to have its semblance on our side, 


VIL. 


THE INFLUENCE OF OPINIONS ON LANGUAGE, AND OF 
LANGUAGE ON OPINIONS. * 


BY JOHN DAVID MICHAELIS. 


VI. Influence of the Arbitrary Beauties introduced into a Lan- 
guage.—Of all the ancient languages which have reached our times, 
the Greek is perhaps the fittest for furnishing us with instances 
of errors, the origin of which was solely owing to arbitrary 
beauties ; but under the sanction of time and custom, they became 
laws, from which they who spoke or wrote in that language could 
not safely deviate. ‘The voice of the people determined propriety 


* Continued from page 387, and concluded. 
VOL. IT. 3.N 
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and beauty without taking into consideration the advantage or 
detriment which might result from the diction. These beauties 
were pretty much like those of the Gothic architecture; but he 
who writes for a nation must conform to its caprices. 

Extreme fondness for harmony, and an extreme aversion against 
rude sounds, may introduce errors into history. Now this nicety 
the Greek language particularly affected. Herodotus excuses him- 

self more than once, when under a ay aay: of inserting proper 
names with a foreign sound: and some he chooses rather to omit. 
My Teutonic ear, indeed, is proof against these kinds of cacopho- 
nies; but very certain it is, that Grecian ears were extremely of- 
fended at them. The consequences of this delicacy were two-fold. 

Either foreign proper names were changed till they became 
more musical, that is, till they became Grecian, and seemed derived 
from a Greek root: the baneful source of innumerable errors! 
Would not children and the commonalty naturally imagine that 
the nations, the names of whose towns and rivers were Greek, had 
originally spoken the Greek tongue? This false opinion carrying 
with it an air of patriotism, was too pleasing not to be obstinately 
defended by the multitude of the learned. It is the weakness of 
us all that we are for making every other nation a colony of ours. 

I am not here speaking of the fables to which these kinds of 
etymologies give birth, like that of Pilate’s Mountain before- 
mentioned. 

Or these proper names were translated ; and this was the way of 
the Greeks with the names of Egyptian towns ; but a way which 
throws history into great confusion and uncertainty, or, at least, 
makes the study of it extremely difficult ; and historical, geographi- 
cal, and other such dictionaries, which, without an universal know- 
ledge, are indispensably necessary to a scholar, become quite useless. 

The Hebrew language has in this last respect, either a great 
advantage, or a great fault, writing all foreign names so as to appear 
Hebrew, or, at least, reducible to four radical letters. Let us only 
call to mind the Egyptian names which are in the Bible ; at the same 
time not forgetting that, as to their original, the Egyptian and the 
Hebrew languages have absolutely nothing in common ;* but these 
names being Hebrewised, nothing is easier than to find out Hebrew 
etymologies for them; and it is this easiness which has indicated 
such etymologies in all foreign proper names. Among other great 
men, Bochart himself has not escaped the delusion ; it is, as it 
were, the reigning influenza in all who make Hebrew their principal 
study. The Arabic does not allow itself such extravagant alterations; 


* This is a very questionable statement: the opinion of several of the 
best comparative grammarians now is, that the Coptic, the vernacular 
Egyptian, may be viewed as an intermediate link between the Semitic and 
the Indo-Germanic families of language.—E. 
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all foreign names in it are still capable of being recognised ; and 
this contempt of false delicacy gives its geographers and historians 
a great preference. It was certainly in its victorious marches through 
so many nations varying in speech, that this language contracted 
its masculine roughness. 

Such was the passion or infatuation of the Greeks for eloquence, 
that, in conformity to it, their historians were obliged to put formal 
speeches in the mouths of all their principal characters; and, in 
contempt of the plainest laws of probability, to give an oratorical 
turn to their whole conversation. Josephus the historian owns that 
he knew no more of the history of the ancient Jews than what he 
had read in the Old Testament, but, aiming at Atticism, and 
desirous of being read in Greece, it behoved him, of course, to 
make the prevailing taste his rule of composition ; and very closely 
does he keep to it. Where the original text scarce exceeds a line, 
he embroiders it with long declamations; and where the text, 
though more ample, contains only plain and natural expressions, 
he substitutes the flowers of rhetoric, and fictitious embellishments. 
Compare the speech which he puts in the mouth of Judah, when 
speaking to Joseph,* with that which, according to Moses’s narra- 
tive, Judah in reality made on that occasion :+ the latter is full of 
affectionate sentiments and natural firmness ; the other is languid, 
and bears culpable marks of art. In a word, there being no possi- 
bility that Judah had leisure to form such a studied speech before- 
hand, it is one of the most impertinent fictions with which a writer 
can impose on his reader, and try his patience or stupidity. This 
I say, not as blaming Josephus; he could not do otherwise: his 
reputation as a writer depended on such decorations: had he kept 
to truth and nature, his book would have been despised by the 
literati and the polite. 

Into what mistakes is one led by forming his idea of an historical 
fact from these fictions! And still more frequently do they disfigure, 
under a false parade, those close, natural, and picturesque expres- 
sions, which so strongly set forth the sentiments of heroes, and are, 
as it were, animated eftigies of them. How uncertain must history 
be, when the historian is, by the genius of his language, forced to 
disguise truth with fictitious additions! It would be rather better 

for these ostentatious decorations to be put in verse; as the 
Arabs do sometimes : for who, but one utterly void of reason, can 
imagine, that a hero, amidst the thunder of war, and the distrac- 
tions of a battle, could have composed and repeated a long string of 
verses, and that these were exactly retained in memory verbatim 
by all about him? 
Our modern languages have shaken off this kind of pedantry, 


+ Antiq. ii. 6. + Gen. xliv. 
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but retain other defects and whims not a whit better. The 
French language appears to me more fond of these false ornaments 
than any other; and especially to affect a mighty predilection for 
words, and what is called wit. Their very classical authors slip into 
this fault; which is never more striking than on comparing them 
with the beautiful simplicity of English writers, who seem to mind 
only things. This remark on the French cannot reasonably incur 
their displeasure: do not they themselves boast of being like the 
Greeks? And, indeed, the speeches among the Greeks, and the 
characters or portraits, were a very irrational parade of eloquence. 
Truth often suffers by these embellishments. If they set off 
dramatic pieces, in history they are faulty to the last degree ; espe- 
cially as little care is taken to draw from nature, the whole study 
being to charge these portraits with striking features.* 

Another beauty of the French style consists in bold thoughts, 
propositions without either proof or restriction, and advanced with 
an air of over-bearing superiority, as if unquestionable ; and which 
please by being singular and unexpected ; and that affected brevity 
which is dignified with the appellation of an energetic preciseness. 
That this style is extremely detrimental to historical and _philoso- 
phical truths, is self-evident ; this, however, may be only the fault 
of fashionable writers, without having yet eaten into the substance 
of the French language. Some of the best writers are entirely 
clear of this defect; and did I not apprehend being suspected of 
adulation towards the academy, I could name them. But should 
this fashion go on half a century more, every one who writes in 
French will be obliged to conform to it.+ 

VII. Reflections on the preceding Articles—I conclude with 
three remarks. 

(1.) The greater part of the errors do not proceed immediately 
from the language; but they are retained and perpetuated by 
expressions originally pregnant with them. 

(2.) All known languages may have certain common errors ; 
and to some of which nature does not lead us. Of this we have 
seen instances in the fall of dew and manna; and other expres- 
sions not indeed erroneous, but absolutely arbitrary, still more 
manifestly evince the affinity of different languages. For instance, 
it is very arbitrarily that we Germans give the name of wisdom’s 
teetht to those which come after the twentieth year. Now the 


* A better scholar and deeper thinker even than Michaelis has avowed 
and acted on a different view of this matter in his History of Rome; but of 
course, Niebuhr proceeded on the assumption that people are no longer 
such ‘madmen’ as to take the fictitious orations which the historian frames, 
as the best exposition of a character or a policy, for the speeches actually 
delivered.—E 
+ How completely has this prediction been verified !—E. 
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Arabs are found to use the same term; and they call a wise man 
one who has these teeth. Among the Greeks, Hippocrates makes 
use of the like expression ;* and yet those three languages are 
totally different. There is, as to manner of expression, an affinity 
between all the several languages of Europe, which does not 
proceed from any connexion or intercourse between the several 
nations, but from the Latin tongue, as the idiom of the learned, 
and of the church. It is that which we have taken for our 
model; and it being the first which we learned by rules, the 
granimars of the other languages have all, more or less, availed 
themselves of it. The learned partly think in Latin, and what 
they compose in their mother-tongue is often no more than the 
translation of Latin thoughts. The primitive preachers, from 
whom our forefathers received the truths of Christianity, had 
them engraven on their minds in Latin. The Latin is not only 
the daughter of the Greek, but, when grown up, it affected all its 
mother’s ways, and particularly to express herself with elegance. 

In the most ancient Greek authors we meet with manifest traces 
of a connexion with the Hebrew;+ a connexion which, indeed, 
does not relate to etymology, but it relates to the way of thinking. 
It may possibly come from the Phoenicians, to whom the genius of 
the Greeks owes its first cultivation ; or from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, a source with which both the Greek and Hebrew poets 
have been equally busy. 

Lastly, The Saracens, overrunning Europe, were the instru- 
ments of insinuating into the palpable darkness of those ages a 
glimmering of science which, faint as it was, produced a new 
alloy of the European languages with the oriental. 

Hence it is, that all these languages are so much alike in 
the turn of thought, as to give cause of suspicion that they have 
certain errors in common; and to avoid those errors will be a 
matter of great difficulty, unless, as in the case of manna and 
dew, they are discovered to us by the senses or experience. I am 
not indeed acquainted with any such error: were I, it would no 
longer be an error to me, and I should have made a discovery 
which has escaped all those nations ; but that is far beyond both 
my abilities and expectations ; and such discoveries, possibly, are 
neither very necessary, nor of any great importance. I could 
however wish that some philosophical genius, who, besides being 
consummately versed in our languages, was equally master of 
some remote language, as the Chinese, or one of the American 
languages, would sit down to an examination of this point. 

(3.) The republic of letters, as consisting of so many different 


* codponoripes, Hipp. rept c. 14. 3. 
+ See M. Ernesti’s work, ‘ De Vestigiis Lingue Hebraice in Lingua Greca. 
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nations, stands in need of a literary language; and the faults of 
this language may be —y detrimental to literature. 

It is not from choice, but merely from casualty, that the Latin 
has attained to this dignity ; and it partly owes it to religion. I 
look on it as a happy circumstance that it is a dead language ; 
the living are so liable to variations, that books, at the end of two 
centuries, if they do not become in a great measure unintelligible, 
at least are never read with the original gust. Not that the 
Latin is without many inconveniences ; and one, very interesting, 
is the want of terms in natural history, so that Linneus and 
others have found themselves under a necessity of forging a 
barbarous Latin, of which Cicero would not have understood a 
single word; and which even those among ourselves, who in the 
current Latin are quite at home, are obliged to study as attentively 
as idioms totally unknown are studied. I do not see any way 
that can remedy these inconveniences; or I rather fear that the 
evil does not admit of a remedy ; every nation, by intermixing its 
language, will make a barbarous Latin for itself, and thus un- 
intelligible to others. This should be a leading motive with 
ve learned to apply themselves to the purity of the ancient 

tin. 

I could much rather have wished that chance had conferred 
this pre-eminence on the Greek ; especially when I consider that 
the Latin itself cannot do without it; and that it is obliged to 
borrow from it most of its medical and physiological terms, which 
thus are quite obscure to all who are not conversant with the 
Greek. The versatility of this language, and the infinite diversity 
of compounds which it admits of, would have been advantages 
not to be met with in any other. Several persons of the highest 
eminence in learning have perceived this, but too late: the die was 
cast before any choice could be made, and we are carried away by 
its decision. 

The East, which owes the universality of the Arabic language to 
its false religion, may have the advantage of us from the infinite 
richness of that language. It is a source to which we ourselves 
have frequent recourse for expressing the productions of nature. 
Besides, it is nearly as invariable as if it were a dead language. 
But these advantages are totally lost to the people who possess 
them. The Mahometan is in no need of a learned language, so 
little does he concern himself about learning. 

VIII. Remedies against the noxious influence of a Language.—All 
I have to say in this section is reducible to four articles :—to avoid 
the errors arising from the language ; to retain what useful things 
are in it; to correct its faults; and lastly to examine the scheme 
of a new learned language, properly so called. Having in the 
preceding sections transitorily touched on most of the subjects 
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relative to these articles, the formal discussion of them here may 
be abridged. 

1. Precautions for avoiding errors into which the language leads. 
—Here I need only repeat the rules intimated in the foregoing 
section. 

(1.) Credit no proposition purely because the etymology implies 
it, or seems to imply it. Etymology is the voice of the people ; 
which the philosopher always suspects, yet always attends to it. 

(2.) Vary your expressions ; abstain from the jejune method; and 
endeavour to blend a variegated style with solidity of thought. 

When there are several ways of expressing the same thing, it is 
scarcely possible that the error, which has insinuated itself into one, 
should have crept into all the others. These kinds of errors are not 
systematical. We have seen how the common magazine of a 
language has come to be filled. One has introduced such an 
opinion, another the contrary opinion. Wit, at first taken only 
for wit, jocularity, love of novelty and singularity, are found to 
have concurred in the accumulation; and often, when error is 
become the universal opinion, a new expression, at first looked 
upon only as a beautiful figure, has restored truth. 

Languages, in a great measure, consist of poetical expressions, 
which, by a long and frequent imitation of them in prose, are 
become prosaic. Poets being obliged to strike out of the common 
road and study figures, their enthusiasm often suggests to them 
the most singular comparisons, such as do not lie upon the surface 
of the mind. Thus it is very probable, that for all the erroneous 
expressions the poetic style furnishes an antidote. Not that the 
poets have discovered truth ; but in the quest of new similitudes, 
they have hit on it without knowing it. Though the error of 
dew and manna falling from the sky be general, yet is there a 
kind of manna, or to speak more properly, a wild honey, generated 
in trees, with only a degree of fluidity more, of which Virgil has 
said, ‘ Et dure quercus sudabunt roscida mella.’ 

Therefore, if I have above intimated that certain errors had got 
such deep root in all known languages, that it was to be feared it 
would be impossible to discover and extirpate them; I shall here 
offer some preservatives, which may, in a good measure, encourage 
us against such despondency. 

The noxious influences of. a language but little affect the man 


of true learning. Generally speaking, they are such only to the 
ignorant, to persons of a superficial knowledge, to the learned 
of a contracted genius; in a word, to those who are obstinatel 
tenacious of the same expressions, or to those whose whole 
erudition lies in languages. And the best of it is, that on the 
sources of these errors being known to us, we are able to guard 
against them, as against all other prejudices. 
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(3.) Such of the learned as are fundamentally versed in the 
foreign languages, are, on that account, more guarded against 
the delusions of their mother tongues, having, as it were, several 
mother tongues, which they can compare and correct one by the 
other. 

2. Preservation of what is useful in language. — Languages 
retain the riches they have acquired, when the sciences flourish 
in those nations where they are spoken, when they are used in 
matters of science, and when good writers, studious of preserving 
the purity of their language, never make use of foreign terms but 
on a very great exigency, as where their own language does not 
afford any so expressive. Wherever this is not the case, the 
national language falls to decay, and with it the sciences. This 
shows that the scrupulous attention which many learned men are 
pleased to call frivolous, and almost account a grammatical pe- 
dantry, so far from deserving that treatment, is a point of very 
great importance to human knowledge. 

I am not acquainted with any preservative against the danger 
which, as we have seen, threatens etymology. The lot of mortality 
is what all mortal things must undergo. However, if there be 
words the etymology of which, with length of time, wears out of 
knowledge, it is to be hoped that language will replace them with 
others equally useful for the like purpose. 

3. Improvement of a language.— What I haye said in the 
second section on the method for augmenting the richness of a 
language, is the best advice I can offer here, and its usefulness 
may be further extended to other branches of our knowledge. 
The best remedy against equivocations and ambiguities, and pre- 
possessions arising from accessoi/ ideas, is to enrich the language 
with expressions which admit of no equivocations, and which are 
clear of all accessory meaning. 

There is no need of extirpating erroneous etymologies, for reality 
is never to be inferred from etymology. In making use of a word 
or a phrase, sprung from a false opinion, I do not therefore adopt 
that opinion, and if I know the real truth of the matter, I am not 
under an error. If I may make use of an expression, though it be 
a wrong description or definition,—I say I may use it as a figure or 
an image. If a poet speaking of a pilot who is losing sight of 
Italy, may say, Italy sets, or Italy sinks into the sea, the Copernican 
may, without any trespass against astronomy, say, the sun sets, or 
the sun sinks into the ocean. 

I rather believe the scholar to be in some measure obliged to regu- 
late himself herein just like every other individual in the empire of 
language. It is not for him to give laws or proscribe established 
expressions: if he takes so much on him he is ridiculed, and 
deservedly ; it is no more than a just mortification to his ambition, 
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and the penalty of his usurping on the rights of the people. 
Language is a democratical state, where all the learning in the 
world does not warrant a citizen to supersede a received custom, 
till he has convinced the whole nation that this custom is a mis- 
take ; and if he substitutes a new term in lieu of that which has 
always been used to indicate a certain object, how can he expect 
to be understood? The German word for a lead pencil is a compound 
of two words, one of which signifies lead ;* you insist that it should 
be altered to iron, the substance of the lead pencil being ferruginous: 
but do you think that on your dictum the current name must be 
altered, or that your corrections will be minded? The pencil is 
like lead in its colour and softness, and that justifies the appella- 
tion. Besides, the whole nation is not informed of the mistake, 
and the commonalty have other things to mind than to sift 
philological mistakes ; which, moreover, cannot be done without a 
knowledge of all the sciences in their whole compass. On the 
other hand, scholars are not so infallible that every thing is to be 
referred to them. Were they allowed a determining power, the 
errors of language, I am sure, instead of diminishing, would be 
continually increasing. Learned heads teem with them no less 
than the vulgar; and the former are much more imperious, in 
requiring that we should be compelled to defer to their innovations, 
and implicitly to receive every false opinion of theirs. 

This consideration, doubtless, has been overlooked by some 
divines ; who, from a notion that no expression arising from an 
error can have found place in the sacred Scripture, imagine that 
every word in the Bible, taken in the most literal sense, is always 
physically true. I have vindicated the Bible which they injure ; 
and this I should not have taken upon me, as being a needless 
work, had we not recently seen some new hermeneutics brand, as 
deistical, this position—that the Scripture conforms its phraseology 
to popular custom. 

Erroneous etymologies may, however, be in some measure rec- 
tified, by associating with them more precise and exact expressions 
to be invented for the same objects. This is a right invested in 
every one who is master of the Lngiine he speaks: he may form 
new words, and form new phrases, provided they coincide with the 
genius of the language, and be not over multiplied. If these ex- 
pressions come to obtain the same vogue as the erroneous expres- 
sions, we are in them provided with an antidote ; at least, language 
does no longer draw us into error necessarily : they sometimes, in 
the hands of skilful writers, shall rise on the ruins of the false 


* Bley-stift, Eisen-stift: the French say, Mine de plomb, i. e. black lead. 
It would be ridiculous to go about changing it to Mine de fer, black iron. 
Of course, the remark exactly applies also to the English black lead.—E. 
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expressions, which, ever after, shall no more be heard, or only from 
the mouths of the populace. 

As for Gothic ornaments, I know but two ways of exterminating 
them: more perfect models and satire. In a democracy where the 
law is not sufficient to bring men to reason, ridicule must be called 
in to its assistance. 

I have intimated some amendments which should be made in 
language ; but who shall undertake them, and in what method are 
they to be conducted? Not by any act of private authority ; that 
would be a flagrant infringement on the rights of language, which 
are democratical ; besides the general derision of such arrogance. 
It is not for those scholars, whose whole merit consists in erudition, 
to take these amendments in hand; such an enterprise requires 
persons capable of taking the lead and gaining imitation. In short, 
it is a task for classical authors alone ; and all these are not quali- 
fied for it: they must be original geniuses, eminent in their class, 
respected even by those learned men who value things only, and 
such masters of their language, as to be the acknowledged standards 
of its purity and elegance. ‘These are the writers who may give 
new meanings to old expressions, so long as they do not abuse the 
public indulgence, by loading the language with too great a multi- 
plicity of innovations ; and these their privileges are of very ancient 
date : thus Cicero familiarised the Latin to expressions the import 
of which, before his time, could scarce be so much as thought of 
but in Greek only.* These writers often rise to such vogue, that 
to deviate from the style which they have introduced, is enough 
for an expression to be accounted faulty. 

No person can assume to himself the authority of a classical 
author: and to give any rooin for being suspected of entertaining 
such a claim, would itself be an unpardonable presumption ; yet is 
every reformer of science to cultivate his language with as much 
application as if he really aimed at that distinction. Here it is 
that poetry triumphs most signally: blending itself with the 
serious sciences, it imparts to them a new degree of perfection. 
The time which an intercourse with the muses steals from those 
extraordinary persons who are both great poets and great scholars, 
is so far from being lost, that an infinite advantage accrues from it 
to the national knowledge; and the rewards bestowed on those 
favourites of Apollo meet with ample returns. It is evident, at 
first sight, that I do not here mean those versifiers whose talent 
reaches no further than the art of making verses, nor even those 
scholars, however eminent, who force their genius, and will rhyme 
in spite of the nymphs of Pindus. They never rise above medi- 
ocrity, and the language is not affected by their influence. 


* De Nat. Deorum, i. 8. 
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- Lastly, good translations, as requiring labour, deserve a suitable 
rank among the means of improving a language. They bring to 
light the faults and deficiencies of the language, and remedy them 
by new expressions ; but the translator must, in some degree, be 
possessed of the genius and talents of a classic author; he must 
be at least faithful, must thoroughly comprehend the meaning of 
the original, and his very translation should have an original ap- 
pearance. It was translating and imitating the Greek, that brought 
the Latin to be what it is. Even in Cicero’s time, it was still a 
question whether philosophy could be treated of in Latin. Nothing 
would more contribute to the perfecting of our languages than 
beautiful translations of the immortal productions of ancient Greece 
and Rome. But I-could wish them to be both less scholastic 
than those which come out in Germany, and more close than 
those of France. The German is unquestionably a great gainer 
by translations. It is translations which have fitted it for bemg 
used in the sciences, and which have enriched it with the terms of 
most of the other living languages. But bad translations have 
done us little less harm. Our Mecenases are the booksellers ; and 
it were to be wished, that, instead of taking into their pay, for 
cheapness’ sake, superficial, if not paltry hands, they would exert 
their ability and interest, for the joint good both of the language 
and the sciences. They who do so certainly deserve both great 
praise and encouragement. What a fair field is here for the real 
patrons of sciences, to signalise their patronage ! 

4. Whether it be possible to invent a learned language, properly 
so called.— Some eminent geniuses, considering the faults and 
defects in all known languages, have wished that the sciences had a 
peculiar language, not borrowed from any nation, but the pure 
invention of philosophers,—in a word, truly learned: a language, 
in which each idea should have its distinet type and character, not 
transferable to any other ideas, which would, at once, put an end 
to any impropriety, figure, and ambiguity. Such a language might 
consist solely of written characters; or these characters might 
farther be utterable by articulate sounds. In the first case, it 
would be like the written language of the Chinese, which is rather 
a characteristic than a language, and this is an advantage which 
most of those who are for the execution of this scheme would be 
contented with. What principally feeds their hopes, is the im- 
provement which mathematics have received from the language of 
algebra ; let us, say they, invent an algebra for the other branches 
of human knowledge, and they will soon come to be equally im- 
proved. This project farther offers to them a most delightful 
prospect ; that by means of an universal language, the learned 
of all nations easily may, and consequently will, carry on a literary 
commerce, and reciprocally communicate their discoveries. 
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- To me, I own, all these hopes appear to stand but on a slender 
foundation : I have objections and doubts to offer, both against the 
possibility of such a language, and its supposed utility. And first, 
the instance of algebra weighs little with me. The difference between 
the other sciences and mathematics is too wide for us to expect’ 
similar effects. In resolving a mathematical problem, I, in some 
measure, compose the language which I am to use in the solution ; 
and this small number of characters is the more easily retained, as 
being of my own choice; for, however refractory and stubborn 
the memory be against admitting the discoveries of another, it is 
very impressible and retentive, in whatever is of our own inven- 
tion.* 

But in every other scientific operation, the reasonings are com- 
plicated with many foreign ideas, often taken from very different 
sciences; and this is the case even with mixed mathematics itself. 
To which I add, that a person would not always have the making 
of his own characteristic ; he would be obliged to use that which 
had been once received into the language of the learned ; that is, 
he would be obliged to learn by heart an infinite number of cha- 
racters. The reason is self-evident: in elucidating a mathematical 
subject, I draw before myself and my reader what lines are to be 
denoted by certain characters; or 1 have other means of knowing 
them, without any possibility of mistake. On this account it is, 
that the characters always depend on my choice ; whereas, in the 
sciences, where the meaning of characters cannot be indicated on 
paper by sensible images, I must necessarily make use of signs 
already known in some of the established languages, and of which 
the import is universally agreed on, as marriage, concubinage, poly- 
gamy, adultery, fornication, glory, ambition, humility, baseness, &e. 
All these signs might otherwise convey to the reader ideas quite 
different from those which I intend. 

The same reflection exhibits to us a still greater distance between 
the algebra of the mathematicians and the characteristics of the 
other sciences. No geometrician can be mistaken in the algebraic 
character : the lines, however characterised, are before his eyes, so 
that it is easy for him to define, and his definitions are infallible. 
In other branches of science, writers cannot always delineate the 
images of the objects to which they have annexed certain names : 


* A friend of mine has contrived an alphabet, by means of which he can 
rfectly represent on paper all the imaginable sounds of all languages. 

0 accustomed is he to it, that he cannot be brought to think this alphabet 
would be very difficult for another to learn. Yet this would certainly be the 
case with me ; at least, in all the languages which I have studied, the alpha- 
bet was what always put me to the most trouble, and I am apt to think that, 


re those whose memory may be accounted a prodigy, it has been so to 
others. 
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though neither of us be ignorant persons, both may be mistaken ; 
they in their definition, and I in my application of them; so that 
a characteristic of this kind will be ever obscure and uncertain. 
What I said above, concerning the definition of marriage, may 
here serve for an illustration; and if we suppose that the imventor 
of the characteristic defines marriage, as some divines have, a 
junction of two persons, of different sexes, with a view to the 
generation and bringing up of children, it is very clear that this 
word has given him an idea very different from that which. it 
conveys to those nations where polygamy obtains. In a word, 
a science which is the very empire of evidence and certainty, and 
the demonstrations of which scarce admit of any foreign objects, 
by no means warrants a conclusion to more complicated branches 
of knowledge, and these usually resting only on probabilities. 

The instance of the Chinese appears to me the strongest argu- 
ment against the scheme of the learned language, or the universal 
characteristic. I cannot exactly say of how many thousands of 
characters the Chinese language is at present composed; but 
prodigious as the number is, it would be still more prodigious as 
the sciences improved. How many new characters would botany 
alone require! All accounts agree, that the literati of China 
spend life in learning their language, and, after all, die before they 
have gone through the tedious task. This is laying out life in 
making an instrument, and then where is the time for making use 
of it? The length of time taken up in learning Latin seems to 
us an age; and the nation held out to us for a model bestows the 
whole course of life on its characteristic. Is it to be wondered 
at that this nation, otherwise so capable of mental improvements, 
has, for these two thousand years, since literature obtamed among 
them, made no greater progress, and that its ne plus ultra seems to 
be the keeping or preservation of what it indeed acquired very early, 
but which it cannot increase ? Three hundred years ago, when the 
Chinese were already a lettered nation, we were barbarians; but 
how have we outstripped them within that short space!- One 
century has carried us to heights which they have not been able 
to reach in twenty. Of this, natural philosophy, astronomy and 
gunnery, are incontestable proofs; and as to the latter, it is 
observable, that the Chinese were acquainted with the use of gun- 
powder long before us. Were we incumbered with so laborious 
and so endless a characteristic, our modern Promethei, now busied 
in the investigation of the Creator’s most abstruse secrets, would 
still be conning over their alphabet. 

But so much for algebra and China: let us proceed to more 
direct objections against the learned language. 

(1.) This language, to answer all wants, would require such a 
prodigious quantity of characters, as soon to tire the efforts of the 
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greatest genius ; invention would be crushed and stupified by this 
load on the memory. 

Our languages happily keep clear of this enormous fault by 
giving to one identical word several meanings, which are easily 
distinguishable by the connexion of the discourse ; so that, for an 
equal number of ideas, we want scarce a tenth part of the charac- 
ters with which the hypothesis of the learned language is unavoidably 
clogged. 

(2.) Were this language to be set down in writing, this would 
be a much heavier burden still on the memory. We have a kind of 
propensity to associate ideas with sounds, but not at all with 
figures. The former is natural to man; and if, at our birth, we 
had not found a language ready prepared for us, we should soon 
have set about inventing one; whereas writing is a work of art, 
the invention of which is probably some thousands of years sub- 
sequent to the first language. 

(3.) But granting that this language might be spoken, as well 
as written ; its sounds will appear to all nations equally foreign, or, 
to speak lke a Greek, equally barbarian ; and foreign sounds are 
much more difficult to be retained than the national, our ear being 
used to these, and we are acquainted with their derivations and 
analogies. Let the diffieulty our memory finds in an American 
proper name be compared with its readiness in retaining those of 
our own nation. 

I should farther apprehend that the pronunciation of this 
learned language would not only be extremely difficult, but 
offensive to the ear. The alterations and contractions to which 
our common languages are subject have cleared them of that 
ruggedness, leaving in them such words only as are easily pro- 
nounced, and agreeable to the ear. As nature has been filing and 
polishing them for above these thousand years, they may be looked 
on as its works; whereas the learned language would be only the 

roduction of art, an imitation of nature; and as, if I mistake 
not, it should be invariable, it would admit of no contractions, and 
be totally unimpressible by either file or plane. 

(4.) It is not by use, but by an artificial instructjon, that we are 
to learn all these sounds or characters : a fresh torture to memory ! 
We easily become acquainted with a language we are daily speaking, 
and which is current in common life, especially if we take in some 
grammatical assistance ; but this study will put us to very tiresome 
difficulties, when all our help and instruction is to come from art 
only. What a time is taken up in learning a little Latin, and how 
scon do we make a progress in the living languages ! 

It is certain, that the want of being sufficiently acquainted with 
the Latin tongue keeps the mind in a kind of childhood, and, 
depriving it of several discoveries, ever leaves great voids in its 
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. knowledge. Yet few of the learned can be said to have anything 
of a perfect acquaintance with the Latin: and would not their case 
be much worse, if, instead of the Latin, they were to study a 
language much more difficult, and with nothing of its agreeable- 
ness? Farther, together with this natural language, there will 
still be a necessity for learning the Latin, and the other learned 
languages. The new characteristic would not let us into the 
discoveries of past times: the sources of ancient history would 
not be found in it: and lastly, those venerable books from which. 
religion is taken are written in Greek and Hebrew, and not in this 
characteristic. 

(5.) But granting that all these obstacles may be surmounted; 
and that men of letters will come into this new language, though 
so extremely difficult ; still nothing but pernicious consequences 
can result from its use. The body of the people, and all who are 
not learned by profession, will be daily sinking deeper into 
ignorance: the characteristic throws up a partition between them 
and the sciences, as the hieroglyphics did among the Egyp- 
tians. No middle class is left between the scholar and the rude 
plebeian. 

How very detrimental this would prove to the sciences, has been 
shown in all the passages of this dissertation, relating to the 
benefit accruing to them from the richness of the natural language. 
But the people would be still much more wretched, were know- 
ledge so far confined to schools, as to be totally out of their reach. 
Civil life cannot dispense with the want of it. When science takes 
its flight, a thousand conveniences and gratifications vanish with it; 
and especially there is no rank of life but would be deprived of an — 
inexhaustible source of delight, varying as the mind is disposed, 
and which affords such great relief in those vacant hours whieh 
cannot always be filled up by sensual relaxations. How tiresomely, 
or rather how scandalously, uniform would be the life of an officer, 
in times of peace, without this resource! What has a greater 
tendency to plunge him into idleness, or which is worse, into 
licentiousness ? When I compare the multitude of military gen- 
tlemen, void of any taste for literature, with the officers of the 
Orleans regiment, garrisoned here in the month of November; 
1757, who behaved as if they came only to make use of our 
library, [ cannot forbear most heartily pitying the one, and. con- 
gratulating the other. Lastly, as the worst consequence of a 
characteristic peculiar to the learned, the people would be: left 
to their profound impostures. This is no more than what happened 
to the Egyptians in those times when all discoveries were con- 
cealed under enigmatical hieroglyphics. Had all the electrical 
experiments made in our time been enveloped in the veil of the 
characteristic, and known only to the learned, how easily might 
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they have formed a combination for imposing on credulous minds, | 
and the secret junta, by false miracles, and ingenious prestiges, 
have set up a kind of sacred tyranny! Opportunity tempts, and 
the easiness of imposing increases the number of impostors. 
The example of ancient nations, I think, might serve us for a 
warning. 

But should my fears be thought groundless, at least it is indis- 
putably certain that the characteristic would extremely impoverish 
our mother tongues, and thus our losses would over-balance any 
gains it might bring to us. 

Is the wish of seeing the sciences rescued from their servitude 
to the Latin tongue, and of hearing them speak the living lan- 
guage, well grounded? Whatever can be said in support of this 
wish makes equally strong for me. 

I have intimated that the learned language must be unalterable ; 
and, I imagine that they who flatter themselves that they would 
find that advantage in it, will be for asking me what equivalent [ 
can contrast with it ? But is not this really self-delusion? I should 
be very apprehensive that this language, as to its essential part, I 
mean the signification of the characters, would be more variable 
than any of the living languages. Nothing is more changeable 
than the technical language of philosophers ; or indeed than tech- 
nical terms in general. {very reformer of philosophy, every head 
of a sect, strikes out a new language, and prescribes new definitions, 
which is no less than changing the meaning of the established 
terms. It is natural, that he who imagines he has created ideas 
unperceived by any before himself, should, in expressing them, 


“make use of words which before had appeared to him useless and 


superfluous. Now I say that, in a language governed by the 
learned only, these variations must be both more frequent and 
more abrupt, than in any living national language. These are 
entirely and absolutely democratical ; words cannot be deprived 
of their received meaning, but by the consent of the people, and 
the gradual introduction of a coutrary custom ; whereas an author 
treats the technical language he makes use of, with all the ar- 
bitrariness of despotism. He says, This is the meaning I fix to 
this term, this is the definition I give of it: we then are all 
obliged to understand him as he has declared he will be understood, 
and as little can we contest that right with him, as prescribe to 
the algebraist what line he shall call A and what B. This 
writer’s language, on such an increase of his readers and disciples 
as to form a numerous party for him, will become the idiom of a 
sect; and we may take it for granted that this is the case, at 
least once in twenty-five years :—in twenty-five years? Has not 
Germany, since the beginning of this century, already seen 
three heads of sects—I mean Thomasius, Wolf, and Crusius— 
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and these geniuses of a very different cast?* One happy 
circumstance, however, in all this is, that these new idioms do not 
change the national language ; and that those men of learning, 
who do not affect singularity and will not be led like scholars, 
persevere in a faithful attachment to the ancient language. 

What can secure a characteristic, or a language known only to 
the learned, from such changes? unless all nations will come into 
the same sect, and adopt the like variations of the learned language, 
which is not to be expected. This language will soon split into 
as many dialects as there are nations ; and the misfortune is, that 
the meaning of learned languages, when once lost, is much more 
difficult to recover than to revive the dead language of a whole 
nation. This is not the place for expatiating on the causes of 
this phenomenon ; experience indeed sufficiently proves it. In 
explaining ancient monuments, is it not in the technical terms of 
philosophers that the greatest difficulty lies? And books full of 
these terms, are not they the first in growing obscure? Defini- 
tions are but a weak remedy against this obscurity, either being 
themselves obscure and defective, or the import of the terms of 
which they are composed having been likewise lost. 

This new language will be no more secure against errors than 
our common language : every man of professed learning must be 
allowed to introduce his notions into this scientific idiom, or he 
will complain that everything cannot be expressed in it. Should 
he entertain chimerical ideas of things not existing, or which, 
being made up of contradictions, cannot exist, he will be for 
realising those nonenties, by a character of the learned language. 

Will the learned language be so far indulged, as to characterise 
the nature of objects by means of some analogous combination 
of the signs; as some American languages, for instance, call. the 
lion the great and mischievous cat? Then, as large a field will be 
thrown open to the man of letters for introducing his false notions 
into the language, as the people has at present by means of 
etymologies. Then may every one, according to his particular 
way of thinking, coin a new word; and this puts me in mind 
of the tower of Babel. I see all that confusion breaking in upon 
us, against which the democratic form of our languages is usually 
a preventive, by admitting no term till approved of by the people, 
Or, on the contrary, if every object is to retain its first denomina- 
tion, who will warrant that denomination to be right? And if any 
errors had crept into it, still should we be deprived of the 
resource which our languages afford us in synonymes; these, if 


* To say nothing of the increase of the list of names, how is the argu- 
ment strengthened by the changes which have been introduced into our 
philosophical nomenclature! Witness the system of Kant alone.—E. 
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I rightly understand the scheme, being excluded from the learned 
language as superfluities. 

The want of synonymes would subject us to another loss. It 
often happens that, when deceived by the accessory ideas of a 
word, the synonyme undeccives us, or, at least, shows us the 
object in its true light. Syuonymes farther serve to relieve both 
the ear, which monotony tires, and the mind, the attention of 
which it blunts. They therefore, who imagine that the exclusion 
of synonymes would embellish a language, seem not over-well 
acquainted with the organ of hearing, nor with the nature of the 
human heart. 

This learned characteristic would be absolutely void of all 
pathetic terms and glowing expressions, and likewise of those 
inexact but most energetic terms, which often, by a bare com- 
parison, throw both light and beauty on the whole of a subject. 
This language, therefore, would be extremely jejune, uniform, and 
disagreeable ; as void of graces or ornaments as the signs of 
algebra ; whereas the beauty of language is of more importance to 
the sciences than would at first be imagined. Without it, atten- 
tion soon drops into a languor, against which the love of science 
alone is not able to bear it up, whereas the beauties of language 
keep it awake. The agreeable ideas which, as I may say, play 
before our mind, serve to entertain it amidst the profound medita- 
tions with which it is taken up. Further, the learned language 
would bring a double labour and trouble on us; the words re- 
quiring very nearly as much as things: and, for the reasons 
alleged in the preceding articles, it could never become so easy and 
familiar to us as our mother-tongues, nor even as the Latin; 
so that we should find ourselves in the difficult case of one who is 
to study or teach philosophy in a language with which he has but 
a very moderate acquaintance. 

The graces of language elevate genius, whereas it is cramped by 
jejuneness ; and most discoveries are rather the fruits of genius, 
than the result of forced meditations, or systematical demonstra- 
tions. A happy association of ideas lays open enlarged views ; 
and it is not till we have been struck with them, that we employ 
ourselves in search of arguments for supporting and realising 
them. Thus Archimedes, amidst all his unwearied endeavours, 
could not solve his own problem; not even when the whole 
strength of his mind was bent on it. He goes to refresh himself 
in the bath, and at the very instant of his plunging into the 
water, the solution rose into his mind of itself. Had he been 
thinking of it at that juncture, it certainly would have escaped 
him. It was to his thinking on something else that he owed the 
transporting discovery. Genius—which seems a ray from heaven, 
and which, amidst a thousand paths, all leading to different truths, 
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hits precisely on that leading to the truth in question—genius, I 
say, is rendered more lively and active by pleasure and beauty : 
whereas it is benumbed by abstractions and profundity. From no 
other source can be deduced those new thoughts which the philo- 
sophic poet brings forth, as it were, fortuitously, in the fits of his 
enthusiasm, and which, however, stand the most rigid tests, and 
may be accounted oracles. 

I can here scarce forbear vindicating the amenities of style 
from the unjust contempt of that saturnine philosophy, which 
calls them trash, fit only for the futile tribes of poets and wits, and 
evincing how much that universal instinct, which forms the lan- 
guage of nations, adapts itself to the wants of human nature, and, 
in a word, shows how much the variations of sounds, harmony, 
imagery, and figures, interweaving in the discourse pleasurable 
ideas, favour meditation, and elevate the genius. But I am 
within sight of my conclusion; and this would be launching out 
into fresh matter, which would carry me little short of that which 
was the formal subject of the discourse. 

A science laid down to us in the language of common life will 
be always better learned than when delivered in a technical lan- 
guage ; and the best teachers of amen are they who bring 
all notions to the level of common sense. But it is manifest that 
this is an advantage quite incompatible with the learned language. 

Lastly, I am persuaded that a characteristic of a new invention 
would, in point of utility, be inferior to the common languages of 
nations, in a thousand respects, which I cannot previously deter- 
mine. The discovery must however be undertaken only by one 
single scholar, and, consequently, his decision must be absolute : 
but whoever this inventive scholar be, I shall not lay such a stress 
on him as on the democracy of a whole nation. The metaphysics 
of language is not yet sufficiently cultivated; and were it carried 
as far as possible, very few would understand it so as to be able to 
make use of it. Besides an accurate knowledge of man, it supposes 
a very extensive acquaintance both with philosophy and philology ; 
and these are qualities not ee 4 found in one person ; as the 
Academy itself has observed in the summary of the discourse, on 
which it was pleased to confer the prize. 
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VIII. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. Ar .tance.—The meeting of the British members of 
the Evangelical Alliance, in order to the formation of a British Organi- 
sation, took place in the Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester, on Wednesday, 
November 4, and was continued on the three following days. It was 
attended by about five hundred persons. The same devotional feelings 
which had characterised the previous meetings were experienced and 
manifested ; and the same gracious sense of the Divine presence, and even 
a larger measure of the spirit of concord and unanimity, were realised. 
Without a dissentient or doubtful voice, it was agreed, on the first day, to 
form ‘the British Organisation in connexion with the Evangelical Alliance,’ 
and the remaining sittings were occupied in arrangements respecting the 
membership, the committees, the financial economy, and other details 
respecting the working of the Organization. 

he subject of greatest interest to the public mind in connexion with 
this meeting was the course that might be adopted in reference to slavery : 
and the resolution of the Conference on this matter is one which must give 
entire satisfaction to the Christian public. The following is the deliverance 
of the body on this matter :— 

‘ That whereas the provisional committee, during its session at Birming- 
ham, resolved that no slave-holder should be invited to attend the meeting 
which was to be held in London for the formation of the Evangelical 
Alliance: and whereas it is known that some British subjects are holders 
of slaves: the British Organisation, in pursuance of the course adopted by 
the provisional committee, and upon mature deliberation of the whole case, 
but without pronouncing any judgment on the personal Christianity of 
slave-holders, agrees to declare that no holder of a slave shall be eligible 
to its membership.’ 

We hope that the Alliance will now quietly pursue its object, and that 
the God of love and of peace may render it an extensive blessing to his 
whole church. In the course of the week it was resolved to form seven 
divisional committees, to whom separate objects were confided to be carried 
out. 

The conference adjourned to Monday, at which ninth session it was 
resolved that the divisional committees shall originate sub-divisional 
committees in such places as the following:— London, Norwich, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Lincoln, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Derby, Chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Belfast. Such committees to consist of not more than fifty 
members. The following important resolution was carried unanimously :— 

‘That in the admission of members, regard shall be had not simply to an 
intellectual assent to the summary of doctrines enumerated in the basis, but 
also to the practical exhibition of their influence upon the conduct and 
temper of the individual. And therefore, that it be an instruction to the 
several committees to provide a rule that no member shall be admitted 
except he shall b.. recommended by two members of the committee to which 
his name shall be proposed, as being in their judgment and belief, a person 
of Christian spirit and deportment.’ 

And also the following— 
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‘That it is understood that the mode of signifying adhesion to the 
principles and objects of the Organisation shall be by writing or orally, at 
the option of the party applying for membership; and that, with a view to 
this object, no member shall be admitted except on the declaration of the 
parties recommending him, that he has, in one mode or the other, signified 
his adhesion to those principles and objects.’ 

The interim committee was instructed to prepare a mode of registration 
of members. The divisional and sub-divisional committees may severally 
admit to membership. The question of female membership was deferred to 
the aggregate meeting. The several divisional committees are instructed 
immediately to ascertain the existing constituency of the British Organi- 
sation. The aggregate meeting for the time being has power to perfect the 
organisation, and adopt further regulations in consistency with those 
passed at the present conference, if any be deemed necessary. No alteration 
can be made in the fundamental constitution of this organisation without 
the general concurrence of its members, and the aggregate meeting is to 
determine the mode of ascertaining that concurrence of the members. To 
diffuse the sentiments and spirit of the Alliance among the masses of 
Christian people, the plan of periodical meeting for fraternal intercourse 
and united praise and prayer is strongly recommended. The following 
resolution was passed unanimously, and with great cordiality :-— 

‘That this Conference, regarding with the deepest interest the efforts 
made in every part of the world, and by all denominations of evangelical 
Christians, to extend the kingdom of Christ, and having under their con- 
sideration various cases in which opposition and suffering have had to be 
encountered in them, take occasion to express their affectionate sympathy 
with all their fellow-Christians who may now be enduring persecution for 
righteousness’ sake; and, more especially, they advert to the deep tribu- 
lations of the missionary churches in Tahiti, to the expulsion of the 
missionaries from Fernando-Po, and to the outrages committed on the 
Protestants in Madeira, and commend them to the protection and tender 
love of the once crucified and now enthroned Redeemer.’ 


II. ConorecationaL INTELLIGENCE. — Ordinations.— On Wednesday, 
October the 28th, the Rev. William Nichols, of the Home Missionary 
Academy, was ordained the pastor of the church of Langport. The Rev. H. 
Addiscott, the Rev. J. Frost, the Rev. H. Quick, and other ministers, took 
part in conducting the services of the day—The Rev. John Reynolds, of 
Cheshunt College, was ordained, at Bishop Clavering, Essex, pastor over 
the Independent church assembling there, on Wednesday, September 30th. 
The Rev. S. G. England, the Rev. W. A. Hurndall, the Rev. W. Lucy, and 
the Rev. Dr. Harris, were engaged in the service. Removals.—The Rev. 
David Loxton, late of Gainsborough, has accepted a unanimous invitation 
to be the pastor of the church assembling in Hanover Chapel, Liverpool, 
and has entered on the duties of his office in that important and interesting 
field of labour.—The Rev. W. Lucy, of Bristol, has accepted an invitation 
to be co-pastor with the Rev. J. Chapman, at Greenwich, and will remove 
to his new sphere at the commencement of the coming year.—The church 
assembling in Whitfield Chapel, Long Acre, have given a cordial invitation 
to the Rev. John Elrick, M.A., of Sudbury, to be their pastor, which he has 
accepted; intending to commence his stated labours in London, on the 
third Lord's day in this month—The Rev. H. J. Gamble, late of Margate, 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to be co-pastor with the Rev. Dr. 
Collyer, at Hanover Chapel, Peckham.—The Rev. Jonathan Glyde has 
resigned his pastoral office in the church at Horton Lane, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 
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AIL. Tue Estastisnep Caurcn.—Whatever supineness and inactivity 
characterised the Establishment of this land in years past, it has now 
given place to efforts for education and church extension on the voluntary 
principle, which are worthy of general imitation. Witness the attempt to 
erect thirty new Infant Schools for Birmingham.—The members of the 
Established Church in this town having succeeded in planting ten new 
churches, as chapels of ease to the previously existing parish churches, and 
created a day-school in connexion with each new church, have resolved to 
make a gigantic effort to lay hold of the mind of some seven thousand com- 
paratively destitute children, by the establishment of thirty Infant Schools. 
An attempt was made at a recent meeting to place the movement on a basis 
broad enough to admit of the co-operation of every denomination of 
Christians; but beyond an assurance, that the plan of operations would 
leave the schools ‘open to all who wished to participate in their benefits,’ 
nothing was conceded to Evangelical Dissent. The subscriptions of the 
public generally are to be solicited; but ‘the whole management is to be 
vested in a committee,’ to consist of the patron and president of the associa- 
tion when formed, and of the archdeacon, rural dean, first and second 
masters of King Edward’s School, and all clergymen being subscribers to a 
certain amount, ‘with at least, an equal number of influential laymen; and, 
‘ that all applications should be first sanctioned by the parochial minister of 
the parish or district.’ 


IV. Stare or Rettaion 1n SwepEN anpD Norway.—We are indebted to 
the Rev. Dr. Baird, now engaged in a Kuropean tour, for the following 
particulars respecting the religious state of these countries. 

‘You are aware that these two countries have been united under one sceptre 
since the year 1814. And though they are large countries, containing 
no less than 280,000 square miles, yet their population does not exceed 
four millions and a half—Norway having one million and a quarter, and 
Sweden three millions and a quarter. 

‘ Both of these countries received the Reformation about the same period, 
Norway being then united to Denmark. Gustavus Vasa, who had liberated 
Sweden from the tyranny of Christian II. the king of Denmark, laboured 
most zealously to introduce and propagate the Protestant religion, influenced 
by motives similar to those which influenced all the princes, with few 
exceptions, who espoused that cause. He was, however, a great and good 
man; and if he ruled the country with some degree of rigour, it must be 
acknowledged that he also ruled it with wisdom. At the end of his reign 
all Sweden had become nominally Protestant, and Finland too, which was 
then united to Sweden. 

‘From the first, the Protestant church became united to the state in 
these countries, and thus took the place from which the Romish church had 
been ousted. And though I am not aware that she has actually persecuted 
unto death, yet she became as exclusive and intolerant as ever Rome was. 
Not only were Roman Catholics and Jews for along time forbidden to reside 
in these realms, but no other Protestant church than the Lutheran was 
allowed to exist here. Even to this day, if a Swede become a Roman 
Catholic, he must undergo a long imprisonment or banishment from the 
country ; whilst the constitution of Norway forbids both Jesuits and Jews 
to set foot in that country! And though both Jews and Catholics are now 
allowed to reside in Sweden, and to have their own worship, they must not 
proselyte; and even their residence here has been only of late tolerated. 
With the exception of a few places of worship for foreigners—Romanists, 
Jews, Greeks, and French Protestants, each of which have a small place of 
worship—there is not another mode of worship than that of the Lutheran 
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established church in all Sweden. There is no sort of toleration for any 
other church in the whole kingdom, so far as the Swedish population is 
concerned, and a Protestant national church without dissent soon becomes 
a poor affair. 

‘For want of religious liberty, Sweden is at this moment about to lose 
several hundred excellent people. They are a portion of a sect called the 
“ Readers,” who are found in many portions of the north. They are called 
a sect, but not with strict propriety, inasmuch as they have never organised 
churches, nor attempted it. They have frequented the national churches, 
and where their consciences would permit it, they have received the sacra- 
ments at the hands of the pastors. Not finding much, however, in the 
services of unconverted ministers to satisfy the wants of their souls, they 
have for a long time held meetings for the reading of the Scriptures, 
(whence their name) and singing and prayer. I attended some of their 
meetings when in the north of Sweden, in 1840, and found them well con- 
ducted and edifying. 

‘ Blessed be God, the state of things is far better than it was at the 
commencement of this century. When I asked Pastor Sundt of Norway, 
yesterday, whether this is not so in relation to his country, he lifted up both 
hands, and said there could be no comparison instituted between the two 
eras. ‘I'here are five bishops and nearly four hundred pastors in Norway. 
And though there is still a considerable element of rationalism in that 
country, it is decidedly diminishing, and the orthodox faith is steadily 
gaining ground. There is now a goodly number of pastors who preach 
Christ, and him crucified. At Stavanger, a var in the south-western part 
of the kingdom, and at and about Christiana, the capital, there has been a 
blessed work of grace going on for the last few years, especially in the 
former. ‘There is a Missionary Institute in that place, founded recently, b 
a Missionary Society which the evangelical pastors in Norway have formed. 
It has but just commenced its operations, and has two students, who are 
preparing to go to the heathen. This is good. It isa blessed evidence 
that the Spirit of the Lord is moving upon the hearts of his dispersed but 
beloved children in Norway. A good deal has been done in that country 
for the Bible cause, and something for the tract; but much more must be 
done. 

‘Last of all, but not least in importance, I have to say that there is a 
growing spirit of missions among the evangelical Christians of Sweden. For 
several years, a little missionary society, sustained chiefly by “ Mr. Scott's 
people,” and the “ Readers,” has supported six or eight catechists and 
schoolmasters among the Laplanders. The Foreign Evangelical Societ 
has occasionally aided this enterprise. But now a National Swedis 
Foreign Missionary Society has been formed in the bosom of the national 
church, through the labours of a most excellent Swedish clergyman, Rev. 
Mr. Fjeldstedt, who was some years a missionary in India, under the 
patronage of the Church Missionary Society, but whom bad health compelled 
to return to his native land. Mr. F. travels extensively and preaches 
much, not only on missions, but also on other subjects. He is one of the 
loveliest Christians I have ever seen; possessing devoted piety, ardent zeal, 
great prudence, and most enlarged views. A missionary seminary is to be 
opened at Sund, in connexion with this Society. May God prosper the 
design !' 


V. American Intetticence.—Slavery—We are happy to transcribe 
from an American periodical, the following sentences from the pen of the 
Rey. Albert Barnes, in reference to the efforts now making to effect the 
abolition of slavery: ‘The opposition made to the institution in this land 
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and this age, is not the ebullition of passion or excitement. It is the spirit 
of the age against it—the growth of centuries, the result of conflict, the 
fruit of liberty, the offspring of religion ; and if anything may be predicted 
to the future, it is, that somehow, THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY MUST CEASE 
FoR EVER. It affords us pleasure to find that the governor of Vermont, in 
his annual message, has spoken out mantully in the following words on the 
subject of this abomination : ‘Against slavery itself, as a system wrong in 
practice and wrong in principle, Vermont has taken the ground of irrecon- 
eilable hostility ; and she must and will continue to maintain it. Educated 
under a state constitution which breathes the spirit of freedom in every 
line, her people have deeply imbibed that spirit. In defending and main- 
taining her position, she would infringe on no constitutional rights; she 
would dissuade from all lawless violence. Her abhorrence of slavery will 
manifest itself neither in words of insolence nor acts of outrage. It is 
embodied in a calm, though stern and settled purpose, earnestly to advocate 
the cause of human rights, and firmly and fearlessly to resist any encroach- 
ment upon her own. And this it is her fixed determination to do by 
whatever means she can rightfully and lawfully command.’ 

. Unitarianism in Boston and Pennsylvania.—There are in the city of Boston 


’ twenty-five Unitarian clergymen regularly ordained or installed as pastors 


of churches, of which five are connected with the ministry at large, and one 
society is at present supplied with an unsettled minister; making, in all, 
twenty-six clergymen. The aggregate amount of salary paid to them is 
about 42,000 dollars annually. The probable present value of churches and 
land is 800,000 dollars. The society of which Theodore Parker is minister 
is not included above-——The Christian Register, a Unitarian paper, at 
Boston, contains a letter to the editor, of which the following is an extract. 
The writer says: ‘When oe were in the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
there were five societies in Pennsylvania—and some talk of a second church 
in Philadelphia. Now, to our shame be it said, there are but two places 
left us, and one of them not so strong as it once was, yet this same state of 
Pennsylvania has doubled its numbers I suppose in that time, and some other 
denominations have multipliedfourfold. It is to be hoped, to be sure, that the 
Meadville School will more than retrieve the position we have lost: but 
owing to our lack of zeal, self-devotion, energy, and practical sagacity—owin 
to the fact that very young preachers were sent where the most experien 
ought to have gone, men of retiring-habits instead of those who could seek 
and make friends, men more studious than eloquent, and more refined than 
popular, we have gone behind-hand throughout that state.’ 


VI. Extension oF THE GospeL IN Cuina.—Mrs. Gutzlaff, the wife of a 
Chinese missionary, says;—‘ I have been nearly twenty years in Asia, and have 
never observed so much :of the divine power, and manifest influences of the 
Spirit of God, upon the hearts of the heathen, as just now. The work is 
increasing, and the individuals who express their faith in the Saviour are 
becoming more numerous; and although their number is still exceedingly 
small compared with the millions of Chinese, still the work has commenced 
under the auspices of the Saviour, and will continue. What rejoices us 
most is, that so many Chinese are coming forward to preach the gospel, and 
that with effect and the assistance of the Holy Spirit. Five natives, full of 
energy and faith, have to-day proclaimed the gospel to their countrymen, 
not an hour or so, but nearly the whole day, in the open air, and in the 
houses wherever they can find hearers. If our Redeemer is pleased with 
their services, results will follow of great moment, and this nation, so long 
lost in idolatry and Atheism, will gradually be called to share in the blood- 
bought privileges of everlasting love. e names of those who are so 
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deeply engaged in this holy work, are unknown to the Christian world, and 
they are themselves ignorant that there exists such a number of brethren 
and sisters who bear them on the wings of prayer.’ 


VIL. Tur Lonpon Misstonary Socimwy have presented a memorial to 
Lord Palmerston, in which it is most respectfully submitted for.his lord- 
ship’s consideration, whether it may not be practicable, by friendly media- 
tion, to induce the Government of France to allow those natives of Tahiti 
who may be so disposed, peaceably to withdraw from the island, as the only 
means of preventing their complete extermination. The directors also 
appeal to her Majesty's Government on behalf of the agents of the London 
Missionary Society (being British subjects,) now stationed in Tahiti, whose 
personal safety has been frequently endangered, and whose ministerial 
usefulness has been hindered by the arbitrary restrictions and coercive 
measures of the French authorities. ‘These oppressive proceedings, it is 
urged, are in direct violation of the repeated promises of the French 
Government, made to the Earl of Aberdeen, through Lord Cowley. 
Viscount Palmerston is reminded, that his noble predecessor, in a despatch 
to Lord Cowley, explicitly declares, for the information of the French 
Government, that ‘her Majesty's Government considered themselves bound 
by every consideration of national honour and justice, to support the 
British missionaries in the Society Islands, and that they could not allow 
that the recent change in that country had in any way altered or weakened 
that obligation.’ Upon an official assurance thus strongly expressed, the 
memorialists having firmly relied, now appeal with confidence to her 
Majesty’s present Government for its fulfilment. Anticipating the charge, 
that the British missionaries have counselled and encouraged the natives 
in their resistance to the Protectorate, the Directors state, that they are 
prepared to show, that the conduct of these devoted men had been invariably 
such as became the ministers of peace; and that, had their repeated offers to 
the Governor of Tahiti, of friendly mediation with the hostile islanders, been 
accepted, the destruction of human life would have been prevented without 
any compromise of the interests or the honour of France. The French Govern- 
ment having admitted the conclusiveness of the evidence adduced as to the 
independence of the Society Islands, and having consequently renounced 
its pretensions to any authority over that group, in right of the treaty 
with the Queen of Tahiti, the directors earnestly entreat her Majesty’s 
Government to adopt such measures, by negociation or otherwise, as may 
secure to the inhabitants of the Society Islands the peaceable and permanent 
possession of their eountry, And as, in the month of February last, within 
a few days after the islanders had received the assurance of our admiral, that 
they would remain in undisturbed possession of their hot and their 
Government till the question of their independence was decided, the island 
of Huahine was invaded by a French force, and the principal settlement, 
consisting of more than 220 houses, totally destroyed,—the Directors 
earnestly entreat the effectual intervention of her Majesty’s Government to 
prevent the recurrence of such an outrage, and to preserve to the defence- 
less people their homes, their laws, and their religion. Meetings have 
been held, and a similar memorial has been adopted in several of the large 
towns of the kingdom, and an example has thus been set, which it is hoped will 
be promptly and generally imitated. The recent intelligence from Samoa 
is highly gratifying, as exhibiting the rapid advancement of the peo le in 
knowledge, morality, andreligion. Tidings from Africa, describe the desola- 
tion of the missions, from the ravages of war, and the deep sufferings of the 
Christian Caffres, who refuse to fight. 


VIII. Untversity or Lonpon.—At the B.A. examination just held, thirty- 
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two candidates presented themselves, of whom thirty have passed.—Of 
these, University College has furnished 11, King’s College 5, Homerton 
College 2, Highbury College 1, Cheshunt 1, Spring-hill College 2, Lan- 
eashire Independent 2, St. Mary’s,,Oscott, 3, Stonyhurst 2, Carlow 1. Thus, 
the Protestant Dissenting colleges have sent eight candidates who have 
passed, six of them in the first class; and the Roman Catholic colleges six 
candidates; the remainder being from University and King’s. Last year, 
the number who passed was thirty-seven. The colleges in connexion with 
the University which have sent no candidates for the B.A. examination 
this year, are—Manchester New College, Bristol (Baptist) College, Stepney 
College, Rotherham College, Airedale College, Carmarthan (Presbyterian) 
College, Huddersfield College, Wesley College, (near Sheffield,) Royal Bel- 
fast Institution, and the five Roman Catholic colleges at Ushaw, Ware, 
Prior Park, Downside, and Kilkenny. ‘That is to say, fourteen colleges out 
of the twenty-four institutions empowered to issue certificates to candidates 
for degrees in Arts and Laws, have sent none this year. 


IX. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. A Dissertation on the Scriptural Authority, Nature, and Uses of Infant 
Baptism. By Ratew Warpiaw, D.D. Third Edition, with an Appendia, 
containing Strictures on the Views advocated by the Rev. Dr. Harrey. 
pp. 347. 


The last edition of this work having been for some years out of print, its 
republication will, we doubt not, be very acceptable to many of our readers. 
To those who are acquainted with the character of the venerable writer, it 
will be needless to state, that this treatise presents much scriptural inform- 
ation and judicious argument; that, though controversial, it is yet courteous; 
and that, while calm and chaste in style, it is also deeply earnest and devout. 
We should have preferred receiving the results of Dr. Wardlaw’s investiga- 
tions in another form. Many of the opinions which he here combats at 
considerable length, are now, we believe, seldom maintained ; and the whole 
question has come into a position rather different from what it occupied 
when his dissertation was first published. The Appendix, which contains 
127 pages, may be designed to bring down the work to the present day, but 
it can do this only partially, since it refers exclusively to the arguments by 
which Dr. Halley has impugned Dr. Wardlaw’s theory. We suppose most 
of our readers are acquainted with this theory, which seeks to combine the 
views of adult-baptists and pedo-baptists. With the former, it restricts 
baptism to those who are, in the highest sense of the word, believers; with 
the latter, it associates infant children with their parents in the reception of 
the Christian ordinance. On the ground of the substantial identity of the 
old and the new dispensation, it maintains that, as infant children received 
the rite of circumcision in the former, so they should receive the rite of 
baptism in the latter. The analogy between the Jewish and the Christian 
ceremonies has been used from the earliest times to illustrate the nature 
and confirm the authority of infant baptism. But it appears to us that the 
whole value of the argument depends on the sameness of the relation of the 
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two rites to the recipients. If the usageof circumcision and of baptism, in 
respect to adults, be similar, then it may be justly inferred that the usage of 
circumcision and baptism, in respect to infants, is similar also. The Jewish 
rite was administered without regard to character, because it was a sign, not 
of personal piety, but of the common privileges and responsibilities of a 
Jewish education. If the Christian rite was administered in a similar way, 
it would bear a similar significance ; and both rites would be appropriate to 
children as well as to adults. But if baptism be confined to those adults 
who are truly converted by the Gospel of Christ, and so becomes the sign of 
Christian character, and all the blessings associated with it, then it appears 
to us that the analogy is entirely destroyed, and that the argument which 
has been founded upon it must be resigned. Dr. Wardlaw endeavours to 
preserve the correspondence between the two rites by referring to the 
peculiar privileges which are enjoyed by the children of pious parents. That 
such privileges exist, we are well assured ; but we cannot see that they had 
anything to do with circumcision, or that they have anything to do with 
baptism. Jn the first part of the Appendix, Dr. Wardlaw advances objections 
to Dr. Halley’s representation, that the baptism of John and of Christ were 
the same. ‘This point is not material to the main argument, and we are 
disposed to assent to some of the objections urged against it. In the 
second part, which is in defence of what is called believers’ baptism, we do 
not think that Dr. Wardlaw has materially affected any of Dr. Halley's 
positions. Dr. H. admits that many who were baptized by the apostles 
were believers in the highest sense of the term, that most were believers 
in a lower sense, admitting in general the truth of Christianity, the 
reality of the miracles, and the Divine mission of our Lord. But he con- 
tends, and we think justly, that the whole tenor of Scripture testimony is 
adverse to the supposition, that Christian baptism was restricted by me | 
conditions that would not have belonged to the extension of Judaism, an 
the administration of its ordinances. We do not’ see that Dr. Wardlaw’s 
objections touch this point, but we hope Dr. Halley will himself reply to 
the arguments of his respected friend. As the controversy is between two 
writers of so much learning and argumentative power, it is perhaps hardly 
right that a third party should interfere. 


Il. Switzerland and the Swiss Churches. By W. L. Atexanver, D.D. 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 1846. 


The facilities for visiting the continent of Europe are now so great, that 
multitudes of English persons, who are ignorant of the beauties of their 
own country, have gone to explore Belgium, to lionise the Rhine, and to 
wander in the shadow of Mont Blanc. ‘There is a fashion in it, and, more- 
over, it gives an importance to the traveller on his return, who is ever ready 
to find the analogy of passing events in some cireumstance which occurred 
‘when I was on the continent.’ All this is amusing enough, but many of 
these travellers inflict trashy volumes on the reading public, in the shape of 
tours, rambles, notes, and wanderings. We have dipped into some. of 
these books, and find them hasty compilations from standard works, with a 
few common-place reflections on what the compilers saw, and did not see. 
We have found some of these writers evidently ignorant of the French and 
German languages, while they have undertaken to describe the manners, 
character, and religion of the people among whom they spent a few days or 
hours! Such book-making, by the aid of scissors and paste, is execrable, 
and deserves to be exposed. We allude to these impositions now, for the 
purpose of saying, that Dr. Alexander's book stands out in strong and 
perfect contrast to these things. He is a genuine lover of nature, a scholar, 
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and a philosopher, and his introductions to distinguished men in Switzer- 
land gave him ample opportunity of understanding the social and religious 
‘character of the people. Several chapters are devoted to the state of the 
Independent and other dissenting churches of Geneva; and some interestin 
information is appended to the volume respecting Jean Baptiste Morelli, 
the early advocate of Congregational principles, and the object of Beza’s 
censure and Calvin's severity. Cordially thanking Dr. Alexander for. the 
pleasure we have derived from this book, we urge our readers to participate 
our enjoyment. 


ILI. Wesleyan Hymnology: or, A Companion to the Wesleyan Hymn Book. 
. By W. P. Burcess, Wesleyan Minister. Second Edition. London: 
J. Snow. 1846. 


This volume comprises explanatory, critical, and cautionary remarks, 
designed to promote the more profitable use of the hymn book on which it 
descants, The idea is good, and, on the whole, is well worked out. Mr. 
Burgess is a warm admirer of everything Wesleyan, and lauds the Wesleyan 
Hymn Book sufficiently. Hence we do not wonder that he has resented. 
critique in the Wesleyan Magazine, which he deemed ungenerous, and vin. 
dicated himself from the charges of his reviewer. We cheerfully concur in 
many of the commendations passed by Mr. Burgess on the poetry of Mr. 
Charles Wesley, while we demur to the adoption of his depreciatory remarks 
on Dr. Watts. Itwas not necessary, in order to exalt the poet of Methodism, 
to undervalue the authors of hymns in other denominations. We should find 
it no difficult task to select from Dr. Watts, not only stanzas, but entire 
hymns, which would suffer no injury by candid comparison with any in the 
language. While we think Mr. Burgess has not done justice to ow hymn 
writers, we are sure that he has—unintentionally as we trust—done great 
injustice to our theology. Speaking of the provision of mercy, and the 
general invitations of the Gospel, he says, ‘ On these points the Wesleyan 
‘creed has a great advantage over that of the Calvinist; for the weerlegen., 
without any mental reserve, can honestly and sincerely invite all his fellow 
creatures, even the vilest and the worst, to come and share in the blessings 
rm through the meritorious undertakings of the Son of God.’—p. 51. 
“Mr. Burgess is too wise a man to confound a Calvinistic with an Anti- 
nomian creed, and therefore we are too surely convinced that he is thus 
misrepresenting brethren who feel quite as free as himself ‘to invite even 
the vilest and the worst to come to Christ.’ The insinuation that we cannot 
do this honestly, or without mental reserve, deserves to be rebuked, as savour- 
ing of that spirit which is yet occasionally employed in the pulpit, and now 
and then from the press, and which aims, by appealing to prejudices 
rather than to reason, to maintain a hearty aversion to Calvinism, and to 
keep up jealousies among Christians which it is high time to annihilate. 
With the exceptions to which we have thus thought it right to refer, we have 
much pleasure in commending the volume before us as un interesting and 
instructive one, especially to the lovers of sacred poetry. 


IV. The Divine Panoply: or, A Suit of Armour for the Soldier of Christ. 
London. 1846. ‘Tract Society. 


This is a compilation, containing the pith of Gurnall’s voluminous work 
on the Christian Armour, with extracts from the writings of Ainsworth, 
Gurney, Scott, and other standard divines. An introduction from the pen 
of the Rev. Hugh Stowell, explains the value of the book, which is well 
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adapted to be useful. It is got up in a superior style, and rendered attractive 
to the young by apposite citations of poetry, and by striking engraved 
illustrations of the various parts of ancient armour. We cordially commend 
the book as an elegant and valuable one. 


V. Discourses and Essays. By Dr. D'Ausienr. With an Introduction, by 
Dr. Barrp. London: Collins. 1846. 


The writings of this author are too well known and appreciated to require 
any eulogy from us. ‘The volume before us consists of fourteen discourses, 
and three essays. A few of these productions have been previously trans- 
lated and published separately ; but the greater part are now given to the 
public for the first time, in an English dress. They are worthy of the 
author's fame, being simple, beautiful, and evangelical ; several of them are 
thoroughly entitled to be called ‘Tracts for the Times.’ Dr. Baird has 
supplied, as an introduction, an interesting biography of Dr. D'Aubigne, 
which will be read with pleasure by his admirers, and they are many. We 
thank Mr. Collins for publishing this excellent book at a price which brings 
it within the reach of the poor. 


VI. A Guide to Prayer. By the Ruv. Isaac Warts, D.D. London-: 
Aylott and Jones. 1846. 


There is no book in the language better fitted than this to aid in attaining 
the gift and spirit of prayer. It has passed through numerous editions, 
and has been found by thousands to be an assistance to private and social 


devotion. ‘The present edition is beautifully got up, and is exceedingly 
cheap. ‘ 


VIL. Christian Discrimination: or, A Discourse on the Things in Religion 
which differ. By the Rev. Henry Horrts. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


We have seen this book highly praised by some of our contemporaries 
and think their commendations just and true. The subject is of immense 
importance, and is treated with skill and judgment. ‘The style is plain, but 
forcible ; and the tractate may be read with profit by the most advanced 
Christian, while it is eminently fitted to administer warning, instruction, 
and encouragement to the young disciple. 


VIII. An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War, with the Principles of 
Christianity. By JoxatHan Dymonv. Fourth Edition. London: 
C. Gilpin. 1846. 


Without pledging ourselves to all the opinions of the writer of this book, 
some of which strike us as extreme ; and without entirely approving all the 
severity of animadversion which some of his pages contain, we do, as the 
lovers of peace, cheerfully commend this essay to the serious attention of 
all whom it concerns—and it is a question of universal concernment. The 
perusal of such works must act favourably on public opinion, and this in 
turn will influence governments, and, with the aid of Schénbein cotton and 
other infallible instruments of destruction, urge on the glorious and pre- 
dicted period, when the instruments of war shall be beaten into the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and peace on earth be universal. 
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IX. What is Religion? The Question Answered. By Henry Cotman. 
London: Chapman Brothers, 1846. 


This little volume isthe substance of a sermon delivered in the Unitarian 
chapel, Hackney, by a minister from the United States, who proclaims his 
satisfaction at being allowed to speak his ‘ poor words, where Price, and 
Priestley, and Aspland have often spoken. ‘The design of the discourse is 
to’ prove it possible to be religious without a religion. Paradoxical as this 
sentiment may appear, the writer goes far to prove his point, when he affirms 
that religion is not profession, nor form of worship, nor sect, nor party, nor 
opinion. We agree with him in many of his illustrations of these assertions; 
but we have no sympathy with his rejection of the distinguishing peeu- 
liarities of Christianity. Religion is a wide term, and may include all but 
atheists; and the question is,Can a man be a Christian while an unbeliever 
in the essential verities of Christianity? We trow not. ‘The author has not 
dealt very candidly with orthodoxy so called, while, on the whole, he displays 
an amiable spirit, and has clothed some valuable thoughts in beautiful 
language. We cannot unhesitatingly commend his work. It is much like 
many publications of the Messrs. Chapmans’, who are labouring to give to 
the world an eclectic theology. 


X. The Claims of the Heart on the Understanding: a Lay Lecture. By 
Joun Buttar. London: Longman and Co. 1846. 


This is a very valuable discourse, occasioned by the meeting at South- 
ampton, of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. It has 
already passed into a third edition. Its wide circulation can scarcely fail to 
be useful as it developes in a striking manner the connexion between science 
and revealed religion. 


XL. A Commentary on the Book of Leviticus. By the Rev. Anprew A. 
Boyar. London Nisbet and Co. 1846. 


There is perhaps no book of Scripture which requires for its due elucida- 
tion such varied talents and profound attainments as the book of Leviticus. 
It is remarkable that, while comments upon other separate portions of the 
inspired volume have been multiplied, little has been done to bring out the 
truth this one contains; and yet, as its main design appears to have been 
the exposition of the ‘ shadows of good things to come,’ a right understand- 
ing of it is essential to the profitable perusal of some parts of the New 
Testament. There is, however, great danger of applying the types of this 
book in the pious but injudicious spirit of Jerome, who said, ‘In hoe libro 
singula pene syllaba celestia spirat sacramenta.’ We do not believe this; 
nor are we inclined to go all Mr. Bonar’s lengths in educing a spiritual 
meaning from every pin and loop of the tabernacle, yet we have found him, on 
the whole, an instructive commentator. He says, ‘There are few critical 
difficulties in the book,’ and he has brought a fair amount of scholarship to 
bear on their explanation ; while his principal object has been to illustrate 
its enigmatical ceremonies, in which he has well succeeded, so as to 
minister to the edification of simple-minded Christians. 


XII. The Union of Christians. A Poem. By Joun Top Brown. London: 
Seeley and Co. 1846. 

The object of this book is praiseworthy, and we wish that we could speak 
with equal confidence of the taste, wisdom, and poetic power of the author ; 
but as we cannot, we content ourselves with saying that he has put some 
good sentiments on record, in connexion with some singularly candid 
opinions of the denominations of Christians he wishes to unite. We defer 
to his appeal against criticism, and ‘spare the poct for his subject's sake.’ 
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XIII. Lives of A. Henpreson and J. Gutuniz, with Specimens of ther 
Writings. Edinburgh, 1846. 

This little volume is issued by the Committee of the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland, for the publication of the works of Scottish 
Reformers and Divines, and contains two instructive memoirs. The Life 
of Henderson was written by the late Dr. M‘Crie, and succinctly relates thé 
part taken by its subject in the ecclesiastical struggles of the seventeenth 
century. He was a bold and faithful man, and was opposed to Nye in the 
Assembly of Divines. ‘The Memoir of Guthrie, who was executed after the 
return of the second Charles, is affecting Both the good men cordially 
hated Episcopacy and Independency. Their sermons are distinguished by 
the faults and excellences of their day. ‘The publication of such works is 
likely to be useful in this period of repose and Christian liberty. 3 


XIV. An Exposition upon the Prophet Jonah. By Grorce Aszort, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 2 vols. 1845. London: Hamilton and Co. 
The author of the lectures was an eminent divine of the Church .of 

England, who flourished in the reigns of James and Charles the First. He 

manfully opposed the innovations of Laud, and forbade the proclamation of 

the monarch to be read in his churches, permitting sports and recreations 
on the Lord’s day. As might be expected, he encountered much trouble 
and persecution, for his attachment to Puritanism, but he conducted himself 
with great moderation and firmness, integrity, and liberality. Withal he 
was a learned and good man; and a strenuous advocate for the Augustinian 
theology. His composition on Jonah, was delivered in a course of thirty 
lectures, in the year 1599, and was first published in the following year; 
The character of the lectures may be judged of by his own statement 
of his design in their composition.— L have laboured,’ says he, ‘ severally— 
sometimes to inform the ignorant, sometimes to comfort the weak, some- 
times to settle the doubtful, some other times to encourage on to virtue, and 
oftentimes to beat down vice, and iniquity, which in this latter age everywhere 
aboundeth.’ This work has stood the test of two centuries, and has been 
praised by the wise and good of many denominations. It may be studied 
with great advantage now, as a judicious exposition of a remarkable episode 
in the Seriptures of the Old Testament. ‘The present edition is enriched 
with a brief but comprehensive memoir of the author from the pen of Miss 

Webster. It is well printed and edited, and is entitled to an unqualitied 

recommendation. 


XV. Philosophical Lectures. By the Rev. W. Luasx. London: J. Snow. 
1846. 

These four lectures were delivered in Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
embrace the following subjects—The Acquisition of Knowledge—The 
Claims of Mind—The Province of Reason and Mental Liberty. They 
are not very profound, but are popular, and well adapted to benefit the 
persons to whom they were addressed. We think it every way desirable, 
that our ministers should take their fair share in forming the public mind, 
through the medium of Literary and Philosophical Institutions, and we 
cordially thank Mr. Leask for doing his part, and for doing it well. 
Some Christian men keep aloof from such endeavours, as though they were 
beneath the sanctity of the ministerial office ; and others are kept aloof from 
the repulsiveness to Christianity, which mere philanthropists sometimes 
contrive to throw around their proceedings. It is well when circumstances 
allow our pastors to take part in the work of elevating the people in the 
lecture-room, and thus benefiting multitudes who will not enter the 
sanctuary. 
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XVI. Pampntets.—Amongst the minor publications on our table we 
must find room to notice with commendation, A Sermon on the Remission 
of Sins, preached at an episcopal visitation, by the Rev. 'T. C. Haddon, LL.B. 
—A Letter to his Holiness the Pope, by the Rev. Dr. Bushnell, is a clever 
pamphlet, in which the author graphically exhibits Popery as it exists at 
Rome.—Two Funeral Sermons, by the Rev. D. Katterns, were occasioned 
by the lamented decease of Mrs. Cox, at Hackney, and are instructive and 
consolatory.—Spiritual Declension, is a sermon by the Rev. T. Aveling, 
adapted to convince and reclaim the backslider in heart.—Antidote to the 
Popish Articles of Faith, is a seasonable reprint of Calvin's reply to the 
Sorbonne doctors, and is every way worthy of perusal—A Manual for 
Pedo-Baptist Churches, is a condensation of the principal arguments for 
infant baptism, and is, on the whole, well suited to those persons who have 
no opportunity of perusing larger treatises on the subject. 


LISTS OF NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Barnes, A.: Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. Cobbin's Edition. 
Tegg and Co. 

Bennett, Dr.: Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. Gladding. 

Brown, Dr. J.: Comfortable Words for Christian Parents bereaved of 
Little Children. Edinburgh: Oliphants. 

Campbell, Dr., and Richardson, J. W.: Sermons on Self. Snow. 

Candlish, Dr.: Four Letters to the Rev. E. B. Elliott, on some passages 
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ALEXANDER on the Early Prophecies of Isaiah, 321. 
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Exposition of Phil. ii. 6B—8, 248. 


Fletcher, Rev. Dr., Life and Writings of, 130. 
Foster’s Life and Correspondence, 268. 


Genesis x]. 16, 17, Illustration of, 414. 
Guyer, Rev. T. S., Binney’s Sermons on the Death of, 135. 


Hamilton, Dr. R. W., Syllabus of his Congregational Lecture, 313. 
Hebrews x. 38, Criticism on, 54. 
Holy Spirit, Thoughts on the Work of the, 387. 

In connexion with the Work of Man, 401. 


Illustrations of Scripture, 413. 

Interpretation, Principles of Typical, 431. 

Isaiah, Alexander on the Early Prophecies of, 321. 
xlix. 12, Remarks on, 51. 


Jerusalem, Vision of the Celestial, 30. 
Job, Age of the Book of, 93. 
John xi. 11, Illustration of, 414. 


Kirchhofer on the Canon of the New Testament, 222. 


Language and Opinions, Mutual Influence of, 282, 370, 457. 
Leibnitz, Ecclesiastical Creed of, 334. 
Letters on Puritanism and Nonconformity, 357. 
Life in Death, 19. 
Natural Evidences for, 108. 
and Writings of Dr. Fletcher, 130. 
J. Foster, 268. 


M? and ov, Interrogative use of, 310. 
Memoir of Thomas Wilson, Esq., 433. 
Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy, 121. 


Nature, Scripture, and Theology, 416. 
Neander’s View of Dr. Arnold, 39. 

New Testament Canon, History of, 222. 
Nineveh, Further Discoveries at, 365. 
Nonconformity and Puritanism, Letters on, 357. 
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Pertz, On the Ecclesiastical Creed of Leibnitz, 834. 
Philosophy, Transcendental, 65. 
History of Modern, 121. 
Philippians ii. 6—8, Exposition of, 248. 
Poetry of the Day, 58. 
of the Apocalypse, 81. 
Remarks on, 259. 
Reply to, 347. 
Further Remarks on, 446. 
Reply by the Author of the 
Original Article, 451. 

Psalm lx. 10, Illustration of, 413. 


Reticious InTELLIGENCE— 

American Intelligence, 75, 238, 315, 479. 
Board of Missions, 392. 
Presbyterian Church, 237. 

Armenians, Persecution of in Turkey, 74. 

Assurance Company, Protestant Dissenters’, 73. 

Bibles, Report on the Printing of Scottish, 156. 

British Missions, Consolidation of, 155. 

Want of Funds, 236. 

Chapels opened or enlarged— 

Edgeware Road, London, 72. 
Muddiford, Devon, 314 
Newent, Gloucester, 72. 
Poplar, London, 341. 
Sidmouth, Devon, 314. 

Cheshunt College, Anniversary of, 154. 

China, Extension of the Gospel in, 480. 

Church Extension, 236. 

154. 

Highbury, 154. 

Homerton, 155. 

Lancashire, 152. 

Newport Pagnell, 152. 

Spring Hill, 153. 
Colonial Missionary Society, 156. 

Intelligence, 315. 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, Autumnal Meeting of, 
390. 
Intelligence, 391. 
Continental Intelligence, 316. 
Education in Ireland, 390. 
Wales, 314. 

Episcopal Bondage, Rev. J. Shore, 72. 

Established Church, 478. 

Evangelical Alliance, 234, 891, 476. 

France, Anniversaries of Religious Societies in, 74. 

General Intelligence, 237, 394. 

Greece, Religious Intolerance in, 816. 

Highbury College, Anniversary of, 154. 

Homerton College, Anniversary of, 155. 
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Reuicious INTELLIGENCE—(Continued)— 
Indian Intelligence, 74. 
Treland, Education in, 390. 
Trish Evangelical Society, 155. 
Kalley, Dr., Persecution of, at Madeira, 316. 

King, Dr., Persecution of, at Athens, 316. 
Lancashire College, Examination at, 152. 
London Missionary Society, 73, 156, 315, 393, 481. 
London University, 481. 
Madeira, Persecution of Dr. Kalley, at, 316. 
Manchester University, 317. 
Missionary Societies, American, 315, 392. 
London, 73, 156, 315, 393. 
Newport Pagnell, Anniversary, 152. 
Orpinations, REMOVALS, AND SETTLEMENTS of the Revds. 
Ashby, J. E. 155. 
Allen, F. 155. 
Berkley, Jacobus, 315. 
Bone, W. 72. 
Brewer, S. 72. 
Brown, J. B. 72. 
Davies, J. 237. 
~Eastman, 8. 155. 
Elrick, J. 477. 
Gamble, H. J. 477. 
Gill, J. 314. 
Glyde, J. 477. 
Kennedy, J. 391. 
Knowles, H. D. 391. 
Lewis, J. 314. 
Loxton, D. 477. 
Lucas, J. 314. 
Lucy, W. 477. 
Lyon, W. P. 391. 
Me Farlane, G. 315. 
Mummery, V. 345. 
Nicholls, W. 477. 
Pope, A. 237. 
Reynolds, H. R. 155. 
Reynolds, J., 477. 
Steer, J. 391. 
Thomas, T., 315. 
Trigg, 891. 
Waddington, J. 155. 
Pines, Isle of, Murders at the, 157. 
Scotland, Free Church of, 72. 
Established Church of, 73. 
Shore, Rev. J. Episcopal Bondage of, 72. 
Spring Hill College Anniversary, 153. 
Tahiti, Proceedings of the French in, 393. 
Turkey, Persecution of Armenian Christians in, 74. 
Wales, Education in, 314. 
Wesleyan Conference, 234. 
Revelation xxi. 9. xxii. 5, Thoughts on, 30. 
Romans, Religion of the, 186. 
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Scripture, Illustrations of, 413. 
Theology and Nature, 416. 

Sinim, Who were the? 51. 
Signatures— 

C. 214, 268, 451. 

C.H. F. B. 428, 433. 

Dunbar, George, 310. 

Mill Hill Scholar, 313. 

Walford, W. 30, 120. 

Wesleyan Minister, 222, 307. 
Sweden and Norway, State of Religion in, 478 
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Genesis xl. 16, 17, 414. 
Psalm lx. 10, 413. 
Isaiah xlix. 12, 51. 
John xi. 11, 414. 
2 Corinthians iii. 13—18, 214, 306, 307. 
Philippians ii. 6—8, 248. 
Hebrews x. 38, 54. 
Revelation xxi. 9, 30. 
xxii. 5. 30. 
Theology, Is it a Progressive Science? 241. 
k Scripture, and Nature, 416. 
Thoughts on the Work of the Holy Spirit, 387, 401. 
Transcendental Philosophy, 65. 


Typical Interpretation, Principles and Limits of, 431 


Vision of the Celestial Jerusalem, 30. 


Who were the Sinim? 51. 
Wilson, Thomas, Memoir of, 433. 
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